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Setting new drum standards... 
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chords and discords 


Job Open . . . 

South Sandwich Islands 

To the Editor: 

There are no jazz critics down here 
in the South Sandwich islands and, 
hence, no jazz, because the musicians 
don’t know what to play. To remedy 
the situation, we of the South Sandwich 
Islands Interpersonal Jazz group are 
looking for a critic to preside over the 
new jazz critics school we are building. 
We had considered importing jazz mu¬ 
sicians to teach our local musicians, but 
frankly the thought of those ugly, 
smelly illiterates—ugh! I’m sure you 
will understand our feelings. 

Our search is for a man in whom, 
I’m afraid, coalesce critical ideals suffi¬ 
ciently rare in themselves as to be al¬ 
most nonexistent in combination. 
Perhaps you would be kind enough to 
publish a list of our minimum require¬ 
ments : 

• Our critic must have a Ph.D., with 
a dissertation on a subject essential to 
jazz, such as Pleonastic Brachylogy in 
the Works of Sedulius Scottus. Work of 
a topic of later date than 1600 will not 
be permitted, for we want to assure 
against superficial modernism. 

• He should be a registered psycho¬ 
analyst. A California license will be 
accepted. It is well known that the 
fountainhead of jazz is found in that 
magic hour between the dark and day¬ 
light when the penitent musician creeps 
to the cell of his critic, therein to con¬ 


fess his stylistic errors, to receive abso¬ 
lution and a copy of Fifty Hot Jazz 
Breaks . Our critic should also be pre¬ 
pared to minister to the needs of mem¬ 
bers of the group. 

• Under no circumstance should he 
be capable of writing clear, simple Eng¬ 
lish. Evidence of a literary style, ex¬ 
cepting the various species of opaque 
bombast, is a basis for immediate dis¬ 
missal. 

® He must show a complete knowl¬ 
edge of the recorded performances of 
every existing musician, including those 
in which choirs of kazoos have been 
thought to be pianos. He must own 
at least 10,000 records but under no 
circumstances can he ever have paid 
for one . 

• Documentary evidence to the effect 
that our critic does not make more than 
one visit every five years to a night 
club or other establishment where music 
is played is a sine qua non. Visits to 
forums or festivals with good press 
coverage are privileged, as are trips to 
hear Matt Dennis, Joe Mooney, or 
piano-and-bass acts. I said acts . 

• He must be an ace, i.e., he must 
have shot down at least four other 
critics in active combat. No credit for 
Rudi Blesh. An insulting review of a 
musician may be offered as an alter¬ 
nate, but only when accompanied by 
proof that it caused actual loss of em¬ 
ployment to the musician. 

• Any suggestion, report, or accusa¬ 
tion that the nomineee ever has allowed 


the opinions, beliefs, or life-work of 
any musician not holding a responsible 
academic position to influence his theor¬ 
ies will act as an immediate bar to 
employment. Rcceptiveness, or any atti¬ 
tude toward such a musician other than 
superciliousness, is not acceptable. 

Admittedly, any one critic rarely has 
all of these qualities, but Down Beat 
has access to several whose qualifica¬ 
tions approximate the standard desired. 
Any critic wishing to settle in the 
South Sandwich islands should contact 
me immediately. 

Sydney Smif 

A Haitian Vote For Warren . . . 

Chicago 

To the Editor: 

I am a conga drummer from Haiti 
and would like to say a few words 
about Osie Johnson’s remarks as re¬ 
corded in Mr. Feather’s Blindfold Test 
in the June 13 Down Beat . 

Although Guy Warren’s work re¬ 
minded Osie of Tiroro as he said when 
he heard Guy’s Africa Speaks! and al¬ 
though this remark in itself is a com¬ 
pliment to Guy, I’d say there is a big 
difference between them. 

I have heard both these drummers in 
person, as well as on records, and say 
sincerely that Guy is a swinging jazz 
conga-bongo drummer while Tiroro is 
just a primitive-type player. His style 
could not fit into jazz. We have many 
such players in Haiti. Guy can be 
equally primitive and swing jazzwise 
tremendously. That style is so evident 
in Chant from the same album, Africa 
Speaks!, which Mr. Feather played for 
Osie. It is a terrific drumming solo 
(Continued on Page 35-) 
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the first chorus 

----By Jack Tracy 

Isn’t It About Time that America had 
a new national anthem? 

Why is it that ours, the most free- 
swinging of democracies, has the most 
noriswinging, constricted of national 
songs? 

Consider the surge, the roll of 
France’s Marseilles. How joyfully the 
words and music come to any Gallic 
citizen! Ja> Vi Elsker of the Nor¬ 
wegians has its own kind of Scandi¬ 
navian excitement. England has God 
Save the King. Every kid knows that 
tune, here as well as there. It comes to 
him with the greatest of ease. 

Even little Corsica has a swinging 
anthem, Dio Vi Salvi Regina. 

It seems that every country has its 
song that best reflects its national pride 
and joy. Every counry but one—the 
U.S.A. 

WITH DUE RESPECT to the dra¬ 
matic circumstances under which Fran¬ 
cis Scott Key wrote the words to The 
Star-Spangled Banner , they are difficult 
to remember. And the melody is dull, 
lifeless, and encompasses a difficult 
range. Plus it doesn’t swing. And as 
one Edward Kennedy Ellington once 
wrote, it don’t mean a thing if it 
don’t have that. 

“It don’t mean a thing” to crowds at 
ball games, at prize fights, at Fourth 
of July gatherings, or at conventions. 
How many voices are ever heard raised 
confidently in song when the voice over 
the p.a. wearily announces, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, our national anthem”? 

As a band valiantly attacks it, or as 
Lucy Monroe sings, Americans shift 
from foot to foot. It’s usually just a 
two-minute stage wait. 

When singer Johnny Desmond, at one 
of the political conventions last year, 
forgot the words of the Star-Spangled 
Banner , there was some self-conscious 
tittering. It wasn’t Johnny’s fault. Just 
about everybody forgets the words at 
times, it’s that kind of song. Quick, tell 
me, how does it go: Whose broad stripes 
and bright stars or whose bright stars 
and broad stripes? 

IMAGINE A SABLON or a Trenet 
or a Piaf forgetting the words of Mar - 
seilles. He’d be shipped to Devil’s island 
quicker than you could say Hugues 
ranassie. Nobody forgets those words. 
Nobody in France, that is. Singing it 
is a matter of reflex. It comes as natur¬ 
ally as breathing. It has a beat. It 
pulsates. 

Thus, we would like to institute a 
campaign to further the cause of 
American music and national dignity 
and ask that our current, easily 
disremembered national anthem be 
changed. 

It can be done, you know. It wasn’t 
adopted until 1931 and would present 
no problem to change if enough per¬ 
sons became genuinely interested. 

Consider this the first shot to be 
fired. 

Change solely for the sake of change 
is nonsensical. So we would like to offer 
a song to replace it. It is one already 
established and one which contains all 
the qualities of a great national 
anthem. 

More about that in the next issue. 
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Do You Suppose that the armistice 
between the modernists and the moldy 
figs (the treaty, signed at Newport, is 
awaiting ratification by the delegate 
from England, Mr. Feather) has gone 
on long enough so 
that I may quote 
Jelly Roll Morton 
without starting the 
whole mishegas all 
over again? 

Anyway, the late 
Mr. Morton had a 
saying that was real¬ 
ly a country sum¬ 
mation of relativity. 
(He never heard of 
E i n s t e i n—w o u 1 d 
have thought he was 
an agent, probably.) “If you fill a 
glass of water all the way you can’t 
put any more in,” he used to say. (I 
may be misquoting the picturesque 
Morton prose, but my Library of Con¬ 
gress-Circle-Riverside limited edition 
LPs are upstairs in the apple boxes.) 

From this he went on to say that if 
you filled it only half full you could 
put some more in it. 

I used to think of this sometimes as 
I stood in front of the Stan Kenton 
brass section and wondered how they 
were going to get any louder or go any 
higher without splitting the atom right 
there. And I have kept thinking of it 
when I have heard Art Blakey and 
Philly Joe Jones. 

GREAT AS THESE two men are, 


_By Ralph J. Gleason 

and as much of a gas as they are to 
hear, it does occur to me sometimes to 
wonder whether the drums should real¬ 
ly dominate a group, and whether it is 
necessary to fill that tympanic glass of 
water to the brim for each and every bar. 

All of this was brought more forcibly 
to mind recently as I listened to two 
LPs on which the drummer was Max 
Roach. These two LPs in question are 
Max Roach Plus Four on EmArcy, and 
Saxophone Colossus on Prestige. Roach 
has in the past done his share of filling 
the glass all right, and his explora¬ 
tions of rhythm have upset, in their 
time, (no pun intended, or is there?), 
as many drummers as the Art Blakey 
press roll. For a while, a few years 
ago, you couldn’t pay a drummer to 
play a simple what-to-do or Rinso-white 
beat on a cymbal, lie had so much Max 
Roach in him. 

I haven’t seen or communicated with 
Roach in quite awhile, but I suspect 
that he has passed this stage and come 
back to earth, because what he is now 
putting down on records (and has been 
for some time, actually) is a very thor¬ 
ough deliniation of melodic, linear 
drum solos played with the taste of a 
Joe Morello or a Shelly Manne, and 
all the fire and guts of the glass fillers. 
To my way of hearing, what Roach is 
doing is showing the way the drums 
have got to go. 

A BAND, ANY BAND, is a group 
of men and a band of music, and it 
can be much greater than the sum of 


its parts (witness Basie) when the men 
in it meld into a group unity that as¬ 
sumes a character and a reality of its 
own. When this happens, the group 
makes it, not the individual guys. 

And it doesn’t happen all the time. 

But it can only happen when every 
member of the group sublimates his 
own ego, his own personality to that 
of the group. The true band is a point 
venture, a partnership, an association, 
a unity. No one instrument can domi¬ 
nate, whether it is the horn or rhythm, 
except in its proper place. 

And when you are making your own 
statement, there is a place for sim¬ 
plicity as well as complexity; for soft¬ 
ness as well as hardness; for love as 
well as hostility. 

The actors have known this from 
time immemorial. That’s what a stage 
whisper is all about. 

And you will find it throughout clas¬ 
sical music and throughout good jazz. 

DUKE IS ONE of its greatest ex¬ 
ponents. Every Ellington band has been 
greater than the sum of its parts. And 
the list is endless. 

This is not to say that Blakey and 
Jones should change their styles of 
drumming. Far from it. They will do 
what they have to do, and they may 
or may not change their style. 

But in the meantime, it might pay 
a young drummer to remember that 
there is another way, one in which 
the accoustical glass is not full at all 
times. Instead there is a tasteful, care¬ 
ful use of dynamics, as well as an 
intelligent, inventive exploration of the 
complex variety of sounds possible to 
extract from the battery of skin, wood, 
and metal in front of you. 
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I Was Deeply touched by the plight 
of that poor, naive white woman who 
reported in Ebony magazine recently, 
with an ache in her pen, that Negroes 
are ashamed of the blues and are re¬ 
jecting their racial heritage. 

I was touched because her problem is 
one that goes to the roots both of jazz 
and of our social structure and because 
her reaction clearly mirrored a total 
lack of understanding, not only of the 
Negro, but of the true meaning of the 
blues. 

Her main points were that Negroes 
do not patronize blues events (but from 
the illustrations and context it was 
clear that she meant concerts by Kid 
Ory and the like); that the “natural tal¬ 
ent” of the Negro is being bastardized 
by contact wijth whites, and that it’s 
high time we brought back the good old 
days when a Negro artist worked his 
side of the street and knew just where 
the sidewalk ended. 

METHINKS THE lady doth protest 
too much. She went to live in a Negro 
neighborhood in Los Angeles and wound 
up “hurt, angry, and bitterly frustrated 
... a total cultural outcast” when she 
found that her neighbors were not 
unanimously devoted to Papa Celestin, 
Lizzie Miles, and their contemporaries. 

A far healthier attitude, it seems to 
me, would have been a disposition on 
this unhappy woman’s part to fight for 
the acceptance of Negroes as tenants, 
neighbors, and friends in her own bail¬ 
iwick, and to learn to share their en¬ 
thusiasm for Miles Davis and Carmen 
McRae. 

I am sure, however, that there will 
be many who will agree with her posi¬ 
tion concerning the natural creative ex¬ 
pression and innate musical talents of 
the Negro. 

Among those who share this attitude 
are the white southerners who believe 
that their darker brother is “bom sing¬ 
ing and dancing,” is spoiled by too much 
education and was really happier before 
his emancipation. 

SCIENTISTS, OF COURSE, will dis¬ 
agree completely and will point out that 
cultural manifestations such as the blues 
are of social, not racial origin. Miost 
modern Negro musicians subscribe to 
this view; typical of them is John Gil¬ 
lespie, who in answer to a question on 
the Mike Wallace television show re¬ 
cently (“Has the Negro more rhythm, 
more music, more beat than the 
white?”) promptly pointed out that God 
did not give any one group of people 
the exclusive rights to any talent, and 
that the matter was not one of race but 
environment. 

If the Cassandra of Ebony had had 
more time to do a little research on 
the subject, she would have found that 
the tradition of the blues is being up¬ 
held by such obscure artists, doubtless 
unknown to her, as Dinah Washington, 
Joe Williams, Joe Turner, Ruth Brown, 
Ray Charles, and by innumerable bril¬ 
liant jazz instrumentalists such as John 
Lewis and Milt Jackson, who represent 
the thinking, envoiving jazzman of to¬ 
day but are still capable of playing the 
blues as soulfully and sincerely as the 
elderly ghosts of yesteryear who are 
custodians of the key to her heart. 

There are two more complaints in 


By Leonard Feather 

the Ebony story. One is that Negro 
patrons do not support blues artists. 

It seems to me that the last time I 
saw Birdland, or the Apollo theater, or 
the Bohemia, while the blues was being 
played, a very large percentage of the 
audiences was colored; but then, the 
theater lights were down and I could 
be wrong. 

Finally: “Negroes . . . listen to . . . 
Joni James or other commercial singers 
. . . in a careless, popular way. [Will 
somebody show me how to listen to 
music in a popular way?] Music as an 
expression has lost its meaning to Ne¬ 
groes.” 

THE SELF-EVIDENT absurdity of 
this last sentence eliminates the need 
for discussing it, but there is a nice 
irony to the remark about Joni James. 

We are assured that because of the 
Negro’s interest in singers of this type, 
“there’ll be no more Satchmos,” which 


would be the end of the world for the 
writer, since in moving to a Negro 
neighborhood, she says, “I wanted to 
be close to the people that produced 
Louis Armstrong.” 

But when Louis Armstrong voted for 
his favorites in my “Musicians’ Musi¬ 
cians” poll in the Yearbook of Jazz , he 
selected, as the best new girl singer— 
Joni James. 

I wonder how this will sit with Lady 
Cassandra. Will she still want to be 
“close to the people that produced Louis 
Armstrong,” or will she be ashamed of 
having been close to the people who 
produced the man who produced the 
vote for Joni James? 


Turnabout 

Hollywood—According to an item 
in a recent issue of Daily Variety f 
Storyville, the San Francisco club 
Dixieland trumpeter Bob Scobey 
owned until it folded last winter, 
has been taken over as a meeting 
place for Alcoholics Anonymous. 
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the only 
school in the 
country 
offering . 


A curriculum devoted exclusively to music 
A simple approach to Schillinger 
Professional coaching in solo, combo and 
big band Jazz 

Intensive first semester arranging courses 
Professional engagements to 
qualified students 


Accredited Faculty of Top-Flight Professionals 


Berlclee School is 
authorized to 
prepare students 
for advanced standing 
in degree-granting 
institutions. 

CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION 
Complete personalized 
correspondence instruction 
in modern harmony, impro¬ 
visation, and dance-band 
arranging is available to 
both beginnersandadvanced 
students. 

We invite your inquiries. 




• The four-year collegiate level diploma course may be 
completed in two years by students with superior 
aptitudes, ability and experience. 

• No knowledge of harmony or counterpoint required 
for entrance. 

PREPARE • • . For the top jobs in music. Over 
1500 of our former students are earning top sal¬ 
aries with Name Bands, Radio and T.V. Stations, 
Motion Picture Studios, Vocal Groups and Schools 
—as Musicians, Arrangers, Vocalists and Teachers. 

• FIRST SEMESTER CLASSES BEGIN 
JANUARY - MAY - SEPTEMBER 



APPLY NOW TO INSURE ACCEPTANCE • APPROVED FOR KOREAN VETERANS 
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Select the instrument 


you really want , . , 
and play your very best— 
with the finest quality strings. 


Always use Gibson — they’re tops! 


GIBSON, INC., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


strictly ad lib 


NEW YORK 

JAZZ: Collectors items by bands including Jimmie Lunce- 
ford, Larry Clinton, Boyd Raeburn, and Gene Krupa are on 
-■ some of the 36 LPs being offered for subscription sale by the 
I American Radio Transcription Library, j 
r culled from the files of the Lang-Worth ; 

Transcription Co. The sides were never 
available commercially, and date from 
- the AOs ... A summer concert tour is ; 
in the works for Toshiko, following her 
Newport appearance . . . Lionel Hampton 
. is scheduled to open at the Waldorf in I 
mid-July . . . Gigi Gryce and the Jazz | 

Lab group will do an LP for Vik . . . j 
Woody Herman in for his first Birdland | 

I appearance June 20 through July 3, shar¬ 
ing the stand with the Mitchell-Ruff Duo. 

Oscar Pettiford is due to bring his band 
back to the Birdland stand July 4 through 17, alternating 
with the Kai Winding septet .'. . Stan Getz and group move 
’’ into the Village Vanguard after a week off for the Newport 

* Jazz Festival. The group will play a total of three weeks, 
closing July 14, when the Modern Jazz Quartet takes over 
... German clarinetist Rolf Kuhn took a chair in Benny 
Goodman’s reed section between engagements . . . Buzzy 
Drootin, Boston drummer, moved into Bobby Hackett’s band 
at the Voyager room . . . An all-star contingent out of the 
Newport Jazz Festival may travel to Brussels for the Inter¬ 
national Trade Fair in 195*8. 

Satirist Jean Shepherd MCd~ another Jazz for Night 
People concert in Greenwich Village in mid-June, with Bar¬ 
bara Lea, the Randy Weston trio, the MJQ, Charlie Mingus’ 
quintet, and other artists on the bill . . . The Zoot Sims-Al 
Cohn quintet played the Cafe Bohemia most of June . . . 
The Johnny Richards band scheduled to cut an LP for 
Capitol here June 27 . . . Roullette cut the Herb Pomeroy 
[..band early in June, with Zoot Sims featured soloist . . . 
Roy Eldridge and Coleman Hawkins weekended at the Cork 
n ? Bib in Westbury, L. I., the end of June . . . Maxine Sulli¬ 
van hospitalized with an internal ailment . . . Jackie Paris 
signed for two weeks with options at the Byline room on 
’ the smart east side . . . Lower Basin Street finally was set 
to open June 18 with Gerry Mulligan and his group. Dave 
Brubeck and the quartet set to follow the next week . , , 
Cafe Bohemia countered by booking the new Miles Davis 
quintet June 17 through the 27th . . . Billy Taylor started 
a nine-week stand at the Hickory House June 11. Bobby 
‘Scott’s indefinite stand came to an abrupt ending. 

ENTERTAINMENT - IN - THE - ROUND: Sarah Vaughan 
and Count Basie drew nods of approval from the newspaper 
saloon editors and gossip columnists during their Waldorf 
stint . . . Reports circulate that Jose Ferrer, Rosemary 
Clooney, and Abbe Lane may figure in a musical based on 
the Alec Guinness film, The Captain’s Paradise, 

RADIO-TV: Julius LaRosa will feature Count Basie and 
Joe Williams on his first NBC-TV show, replacing Perry 
Como for the summer . . . Budget figures for the forthcom¬ 
ing Big Record have been set at $30,000 for guest stars 
... A 90-minute spectacular in color, called Crescendo, will 
be aired on CBS-TV Sept. 29, with seven featured musical 
idioms—jazz, blues, folk-music, western music, religious 
music, musical comedy, and Latin-American music . . , 
CBS-TV readying a weekly half-hour show starring Stan 
Freberg . . . The Andy Williams-June Valli show debates 
.. on NBC-TV July 2. 

CHICAGO 

JAZZ CHICAGO-STYLE: Eli’s Chosen Six and comic^ 
philosopher Mort Sahl are winding up a Blue Note book¬ 
ing. The Billy Strayhorn trio and singer Lurlean Hunter 
follow for the July 3-7 period. The Duke Ellington band, 
with drummer Guy Warren added, will be at the Note for 

* a pair of weeks beginning July 10 . . . Barbara Carroll, with 
husband-bassist Joe Shulman and drummer Phil Faieta, is 

; completing a London House engagement, making way for 
the July 3 arrival of Oscar Peterson’s trio for a four-week 
1 stay. Erroll Garner, jthe inimitable one, returns for the 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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U. S. A. EAST 

A Relief For Jackie 

New York police started working 
quickly and quietly at 6 a.m. on May 
28 in what proved to be the biggest 
roundup of narcotics pushers and users 
in the city’s history. 

Within 24 hours, more than 150 
detectives had netted more than 130 
persons, among them the promising 
young alto man, Jackie McLean. 

“I’m glad I got collared,” Jackie was 
quoted as saying. “Now I can get a 
cure.” 

The 25-year-old sax man also was 
quoted as having told police he had 
been using narcotics since 1949, when 
he was 17. He was charged with felon¬ 
ious possession of narcotics. Police said 
he was in possession of one-eighth of 
an ounce of heroin when he was ar¬ 
rested. 

At Newport, A Problem 

The highly controversial subject of 
musicians and narcotics will receive a 
probing by a panel at Newport, R. I., 
during the jazz festival. 

Writer-critic Nat Hentoff, organizer 
of the two free panels scheduled for the 
mornings of July 5 and 6, said the 
subj-ect, Music and the Use of Habitu¬ 
ating and Addicting Drugs, will be dis¬ 
cussed at the Saturday panel. 

Participating in that discussion will 
be Dr. Paul Diamond, psychiatrist who 
has made special studies on the field; 
John Hammond, critic and a director of 
the festival; Maxwell T. Cohen, at¬ 
torney for several jazz artists; pianist 
Billy Taylor, and the Rev. Norman 
O’Connor, jazz spokesman and chaplain 
of Boston university’s Newman club. 

The opening panel, at 11 a.m. July 
5, is to delve into Working Conditions 
of Jazz Musicians, Present and Possi¬ 
ble. Scheduled to participate in this 
panel are Gerry Mulligan; John Levy, 
manager of George Shearing; Bert 
Block, of the Associated Booking Corp.; 
George Avakian, Columbia Records 
a&r man, and possibly Julian (Cannon¬ 
ball) Adderly. 

Hentoff will moderate both panels 
from the stage at Freebody park. 

Alternate Group? 

When the new Surf ballroom at 
Nantasket Beach, Mass,, opened June 
14 with Guy Lombardo on the stand, 
the fixtures and decor were not the 
only things expected to be out of the 
ordinary. 

A 21-piece alternate group, made up 
of two bands, was scheduled to spell 
Lombardo to keep the music and danc¬ 
ers going steadily. The arrangement 
was to be house policy. 

The big band is made up of the 
Larry Cooper sextet and the Ken Wen- 
ning orchestra. Special arrangements 
were prepared for the combination band 
by Bernie Devine. Included in the per- 



WILBUR de PARIS, on a recent state 
department-ANTA sponsored African 
tour, reeived a gold medal fom Ethio¬ 
pian Emperor Haile Selassie during a 
perfomance at the Haile Selassie First 
theater in Addis Ababa. U. S. Ambas¬ 
sador Simonson is the pleased spectator. 

sonnel are Boston area jazzmen Charlie 
Bean, trumpet; Johnny Dodge, alto, and 
Frank Hitner, baritone. 

In addition to playing as a unit, 
the band and the small group also will 
play individual sets, giving everyone a 
three-way change of sound between sets 
of the name attraction. “We’re also 
going to feature the soloists,” said 
Wenning. “And slip the dancers some 
jazz in arrangements tailored for danc¬ 
ing.” 

Philly Phill-lns 

Si and Jack Kaliner, who ran the 
Club Harlem in Philadelphia from 1950 
to 1953 on a semi-jazz policy, are try¬ 
ing music again with their new Band¬ 
stand. They plan to feature modern 
jazzmen, but will also book rock ’n’ 


Mass With A Beat 

London — The Rev. Geoffrey 
Beaumont of East London felt all 
along that the present church mu¬ 
sic sounded dated and archaic. So 
he composed a 20th century folk 
mass, in the jazz idiom, with synco¬ 
pated rhythms and sections left 
open for ad lib solos. 

The work was scheduled to be 
recorded in England by a 34-piece 
orchestra, including a full string 
section, with an eye to securing re¬ 
lease in the United States. It has 
beeen approved by the Archbishop 
of York and the religious depart¬ 
ment of the British Broadcasting 
Corp., which in the past has 
frowned on pop songs with reli¬ 
gious content. 


roll and Dixieland. Club is on site of 
old Little Rathskeller, where comics like 
Jackie Gleason and Jan Murray broke 
in. 

Meanwhile, Bob Pessillo is making 
plans to reopen the Blue Note in Phil¬ 
adelphia after the disastrous fire which 
burned it out. Bob, owner of the spot, 
has taken over as manager, with Lou 
Church leaving. Bob and his wife, Sal¬ 
ly, will do the booking. They hope to 
continue the modern jazz policy started 
in 1950 by Jack Fields, former owner. 

The rumor mill has the Red Hill 
dropping its jazz policy after this 
month (June). Harvey Husten built the 
club into a money-making jazz room, 
but he has taken to the air recently 
over his jazz program with appeals to 
his fans. After big weeks last year 
with Woody Herman and Duke Elling¬ 
ton, attendance has been dropping. The 
in-the-know boys cite over-booking as 
the Red Hill problem. For example, 
Husten had Oscar Peterson and Gerry 
Mulligan and their groups in during 
the same week recently. The Philly 
wisemen say you can’t meet that kind 
of expense and still make money. 

The Final Bar 

Emerson Endicott Strong, vice presi¬ 
dent of the Fred Gretsch Manufactur¬ 
ing Co., musical instrument manufac¬ 
turers, died of a heart attack in his 
Hempstead, N. Y., home on May 24. 
Strong, 65, had been associated with 
the Gretsch company for 35 years. 

Kenton Bent On Newport 

The driving Stan Kenton band, 
churning its way toward the Newport 
Jazz festival, stopped off in Chicago 
for a two-week booking at the Blue 
Note early in June. 

The roster set for the band’s New¬ 
port appearance will include Phil Gil¬ 
bert, Sam Noto, Ed Leddy, Bill Catala¬ 
no, Lee Katzman, trumpets; Archie Le- 
Coque, Jim Amlotte, Kent Larsen, Don 
Reed, Kenny Shroyer, trombones; Bill 
Perkins, Lennie Niehaus, Wayne Dun- 
ston, Steve Purlo, reeds; Red Kelly, 
bass; Reed Vaughan, drums, and Ken¬ 
ton, piano. 

New faces in the band include Cat¬ 
alano, former Rudy Salvini trumpeter, 
who took Vinnie Tano’s chair; LeCoque, 
another ex-Salvini sideman, and Reed, 
who had been studying with Frank 
Rosolino. Amlotte recently obtained his 
master’s degree from the University of 
Southern California. 

Major changes in the band’s instru¬ 
mentation, as it prepares for the New¬ 
port onslaught, include the elimination 
of guitar and the lack of French horns 
and tuba, which Kenton had used to 
augment the basic 10-piece brass sec¬ 
tion. 

At presstime, Kenton’s plans for the 
Newport presentation were not com¬ 
pleted but included several new works 
for possible Newport debut. 
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U.S.A. MIDWEST 

No Dancing, Please 

They haven’t beeen dancing on Mon¬ 
day nights at Chicago’s Casino ball¬ 
room. But they’ve been coming in, which 
is making promoter Joe Segal happy. 

Segal, who has been presenting mod¬ 
em jazz sessions at the south side ball¬ 
room on Monday evenings, hopes to 
expand the program to two nights a 
week soon. Thanks to the success of 
the Monday sessions, which have fea¬ 
tured local jazzmen and visiting names, 
Segal is ready to make it a Monday- 
Tuesday feature, with Sunday matinees 
added. 

Segal’s future plans include the book - 
ing of Lester Young, Bud Powell, and 
a session by members of the Dizzy 
Gillespie band. A Woody Herman band 
two-night booking, Aug. 19-20, was 
being scheduled at presstime. 

According to Segal, if the two night 
sessions prove successful, he will begin 
operating at the ballroom on a four-or 
five-night-a-week basis. 

Raffles Off Jazz Club 

The new owners of Chicago’s Cloister 
inn, in the Maryland hotel, will main¬ 
tain the small-group jazz policy. 

Jazz fans in the area can sigh in 
relief at the death of rumors predicting 
a calypso future for the club, according 
to new owners Shelly Kasten and Skip 
Krask. Kasten and Krask bought the 
club from Paul Raffles and partners 
Pat Fontecchio and Bill Doherty, the 
trio that owns the Black Orchid night 
club. 

Both of the new owners have quit 
full-time jobs to devote maximum effort 
to promoting the club. Initial efforts in¬ 
cluded the booking of the Jean Hoffman 
trio and the adding of singer Lucy Reed 
to the Ed Higgins trio on Wednesday 
and Thursday. 

Plenty Of Fortesque 

A small, but ambitious, organization 
has joined the group of active jazz 
clubs in the Chicago area. 

Known as the Fortesque Jazz club, 
the group boasts 50 members and a 
“strongly dedicated to jazz” motto. Per¬ 
sons interested in joining the club can 
obtain information from Norman Cross, 
club president, 517 W. 54th PI., Chi¬ 
cago 9. 

Teach Us Tonight 

Jazz won the endorsement of Chicago 
Teachers college staff members re¬ 
cently. 

The occasion was a benefit perform¬ 
ance given by the Ramsey Lewis trio 
and singer Peggy Taft for the college 
theater workshop fund. The concert, 
held in the school auditorium, was a 
near sell-out, providing needed funds 
for workshop activities. Two faculty 
comments indicate the success of the 
venture. 

Raymond M. Cook, dean of teachers 
college, said, '‘I think everyone, and 
that includes the future teachers, should 
be aware of all significant and whole¬ 
some aspects of our American culture. 
Jazz certainly is one of these elements 

ft 

Robert Walker, director of the thea¬ 
ter workshop, added, “I’m grateful to 
these fine modem artists from the 
youngest of the arts—jazz—to come to 
the assistance of one of the oldest of 
the art forms—drama.” 


U. S. A. WEST 

New Split In Local 47 

Recent developments in Los Angeles 
AFM Local 47 have reopened an old, 
bitter split in the membership on basic 
issues pertinent to the local’s present 
and future relationship with James C. 
Petrillo and the federation’s music per¬ 
formance trust fund. 

The renewed schism came into the 
open at a general membership meeting 
held two weeks before the AFM con¬ 
vention met in Denver on June 10. The 
main purpose of this meeting was to 
present to the membership a report 
made by Eliot Daniel, Local 47 presi¬ 
dent, on the May 23 Chicago meeting 
between his committee and federation 
chief, Petrillo. 

Petrillo, reported Daniel, had offered 
coast musicians the opportunity to par¬ 
ticipate in negotiations of studio con¬ 
tracts affecting them. Daniel told 
the membership that Petrillo “wants 
peace.” 

“I feel,” Daniel declared, “. . . that 
the federation is now interested in 
you, the professional musicians, and is 
willing to demonstrate this tangibly.” 

As an indication of this interest, said 
Daniel, Petrillo had agreed that the 
thorny issue of the 5 percent royalty 
formula on music for telefilms was not 
a closed issue. He quoted Petrillo as 
saying, “The federation does not feel 
that the 5 percent formula is irrevoc¬ 
able. It is not an end in itself; it is 
something which can be exchanged for 
something else, and the federation is 
willing to exchange it for employment.” 
Thus, according to Daniel, negotiation 
is the only way to peace between the 
local and the AFM. 

In hot disagreement on this basic 
point of negotiation with Petrillo is a 
new dissident faction, of which Cecil 
Read is considered the leader. 

Now suspended from the AFM, Read 
nevertheless continues to work as a 
professional musician on a right-to- 
work court injunction. He denies that 
any tangible progress is being made by 
the Daniel administration and accuses 
the present Local 47 officers of appease¬ 
ment. Says Read, “We think that any 
policy of appeasement is unrealistic.” 

In a statement issued some days after 
the general meeting of May 27, Read 


It's Unlikely 

Hollywood—Jazz, it seems, is 
just busting out all over—even in 
the ranks of Lawrence Welk’s 
Champagne Music makers. A new 
Coral album now being readied for 
July release will present the Welk- 
men strutting their two-beat stuff 
ini a special program of Dixieland 
led by young New Orleans jazz 
clarinetist Pete Fountain, now a 
regular in the Champagne Music 
aggregation. 

With an all-time total of 20 to 
25 LP Welk albums scheduled for 
release during 1957 it was still 
considered unlikely by tradesters 
that the accordion-playing leader, 
despite this initial Dixie effort, 
would find room for a Champagne 
Music Salute to Miles Davis . 


elaborated on this observation. Because, 
he said, Petrillo reportedly told a 
Local 47 representative that he in¬ 
tended to fight to the end the various 
lawsuits against the AFM and the trust 
fund, “it is obvious that there can be 
no settlement by negotiation of the 
basic issues. The federation’s apparent 
political strategy is to delay, to divide 
the membership, and to avoid unfavor¬ 
able publicity and exposure of its real 
policies, actions, and intentions.” 

In addition, Read charged that “not 
a single definite concession from Petrillo 
was reported to the membership on any 
of the specific grievances asserted in 
the lawsuits.” 

He further promised that a fourth 
lawsuit soon will be filed on transcrip¬ 
tions, jingles, and spot announcements 
and added that it was only since Petrih 
lo “knew that we meant business” that 
he has agreed to even “talk about our 
problems or offer any kind of conces¬ 
sion.” 

He appealed against “any actions and 
statements by our officers or local which 
permit Mr. Petrillo and his public 
relations firm” to give the impression 
that all is harmony in this continuing 
union battle. 

James Sets '57 Palladium Record 

Harry James, in his first local stand 
this year, set the year’s highest attend¬ 
ance mark at the Hollywood Palladium, 
drawing 4,757 dancers May 25. The 
hall is still on a Friday-Saturday-only 
schedule with name disc jockeys em¬ 
ceeing part of the evenings’ proceed¬ 
ings. Prior to the James engagement, 
the Palladium had onstand the Ray 
Anthony band since January. Charlie 
Barnet followed James into the spot 
and closed June 22. 

L. A. Jazz Concert Theater 

The newest conception in jazz pre¬ 
sentation, the Los Angeles Jazz Concert 
theater, debuted here June 14 under the 
aegis of Benny Carter and veteran 
agent Jack Hampton. On the bill for 
a two-week run werq the groups of 
Cal Tjader, Shelly Manne, and Ben 
Webster. The vocal team of Jackie 
Cain and Roy Krai completed the at¬ 
traction. 

Friday and Saturday shows will be 
at 8:30 p.m., 10:45 p.m., and 12:45 
a.m., and on Sunday an early show is 
scheduled at 4 followed by the first 
evening performance at 8 p.m. Con¬ 
temporary Records was reported in¬ 
terested at presstime in recording an 
album of Manne’s group in action. 

New Look In Jazz Presentation 

Following the large-scale demise of 
conventional jazz clubs in Hollywood, a 
trend is continuing toward different 
methods of presenting jazz in the city. 

The latest effort is a semitheatrical 
presentation of contrasting jazz groups 
at the Patio, in the Crenshaw district 
shopping center. The" club is owned by 
Terri Lester, Eugene Marlowe, and 
Nick Nicholas and begins operation 
about July 1. 

Both modern jazz and Dixieland com¬ 
bos will be showcased in 90-minute 
sets, equal time being devoted to each. 
Admission is pegged at $1.75 for the 
first set with $1 extra for successive 
sets. Liquid refreshment is free but 
no hard liquor is available. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY WISHES were tendered Leonard Feather recently on his 
ABC Platterbrains show by Steve Allen, Betsy Holland, and Duke Ellington. On the 
air since 1940, the show marked its fourth year on ABC with a special program 
highlighted by the appearance of Allen and Ellington and regular panelist Holland. 


Arrangers Elect 

The American Society of Music Ar¬ 
rangers returned to office Jack Matthias 
as president and all other top officers 
of the society. Officers retained are 
Joe Mullendore, vice president; Roy 
S. Chamberlin, scretary, and Keith R. 
William, treasurer. New board mem¬ 
bers voted in are Benny Carter, Jimmy 
DeMichele and Ruby Raksin. 

RECORDS 

LPs Stay Put 

Early in June, during the height of 
a price-cutting orgy on LPs at major 
New York outlets, executives of the 
major labels attempted to draw hard 
on the reins. 

“The economy is in an inflationary 
stage with prices of labor and raw 
materials rising steadily,” George Mar- 
ek, vice president and operations man¬ 
ager of RCA Victor, said, virtually 
summing up for all the industry. 

“Because of this,” he added, “price 
reductions in records could not possibly 
be justified. As a matter of fact, we 
contemplate price increases in certain 
of our lines.” 

Other majors, among them Capitol, 
Decca, and Columbia, also said no 
price cuts are in the offing and that 
prices now are at rock bottom. For the 
future, then: price cutting to move 
stock at the dealer level only. 

U.S.A. In The Groove 

The teenage record market and the 
low price of phonographs were credited 
for the tremendous upsurge of record 
sales in recent years. 

George R. Marek, vice president and 
general manager of RCA Victor, at¬ 
tributed the growth of the record in¬ 
dustry to five factors: 

• The teenage market. The industry, 
he said, realizing the importance of 
the field, cultivated it by tailor-making 
part of its product for the teenager. 

• Low-cost .equipment. Records can’t 
be sold until the purchaser has a turn¬ 
table on which to play them. Now near¬ 
ly every family can afford some sort 
of a record player. 

• High Fidelity. The industry has 
kept pace technically with improve¬ 
ments in reproduction. 

• EPs. The extended play 45 rpm, 
Marek said, represents the biggest bar¬ 
gain in music today because it gathers 
four tunes on one disc for a low price. 

• Organic growth. The industry con¬ 
stantly seeks new outlets to make more 
records available to more persons. 

Marek also announced that because 
of a growing interest in stereophonic 
sound, RCA Victor was doubling pro¬ 
duction of stereo tapes. 


Casey At The Beat 

New York—A middle-aged pa¬ 
tron strolled into the Embers and 
took a long look at the stand, 
where pianist Don Shirley was 
playing accompanied by two bass 
men. 

“Who’s he been influenced by,” 
he asked, “Casey Stengel?” 


“We believe the time is coming soon 
when virtually all good music recorded 
will be available on stereophonic tape 
as well as on records. 

Meanwhile, RCA stepped up its re¬ 
lease schedule of 45-rpm EPs and cre¬ 
ated a new department to handle the 
increased production. 

Zephyr Jazz Ready 

After a corporate reshuffle resulting 
from failure in the pop “hit” field, 
Geordie Hormel’s Zephyr Records now 
has four jazz albums scheduled for re¬ 
lease “before the end of August.” 

Hormel told Down Bent he has LPs 
ready by Art Blakey and Herbie Mann, 
recorded in Minneapolis. The high spot 
of the Mann album, Hormel said, is a 
“flute duel” between Herbie and Dave 
Karr. 

Also due for release this summer are 
albums by the Herb Pilhofer octet and 
the Bob Davis quartet. The latter is 
titled Jazz from the North Coast , Vol . 
2. Pilhofer, not long in the U. S. from 
his native Germany, is a former student 
at the University of Minnesota. 

End To 'Exclusive 1 ? 

Thanks to a recent decision by Cali¬ 
fornia Superior Court Judge Bayard 
Rhone, the term “exclusive recording 
artist” to all intents and purposes soon 
may be obsolete in that state. 

In the case of singer Gogi Grant vs. 
Era Records, the judge granted a mo¬ 
tion for a preliminary injunction which 
prevents Era from interfering with 
Miss Grant’s intention to record for 
any other label. The singer, who han¬ 
dles soundtrack chores in The Helen 
Morgan Story , reportedly is mulling 
offers for a soundtrack album from all 
the major labels, has been unable thus 
far to arrange a final deal with any one 


of them because of her litigation with 
Era. 

The phase of the recording industry 
affected most by the court decision is 
the production of film soundtrack al¬ 
bums. Previously, studios consistently 
ran into trouble in clearing albums 
when members of the cast were under 
contract to different labels. 

Under provisions of a little-known 
section of the California Code un¬ 
earthed by Robert G. Rifkind, Miss 
Grant’s attorney, no such clearance 
would be necessary unless the recording 
artist has an annual guarantee in 
excess of $6,0*00 and has some special 
or unique talent. Since not many re¬ 
cording artists fall into that category, 
automatic acquisition of the soundtrack 
would probably revert to any label with 
one of the film’s stars under contract. 

In cases where none of the actors is 
contracted to a record company, the 
studio would be free to accept the best 
distribution offer. 

Parade Debuts Jazz Sides 

Among the newest of the ever-appear¬ 
ing record labels in Hollywood, Parade 
Records got off to a running start with 
two initial jazz albums and one pop 
LP due for release within a month. 

The first package recorded was a jazz 
version of the film music from The 
King and I played by the Gerald Wig¬ 
gins trio, including Wiggins, on piano; 
Eugene Wright, bass, and Bill Douglas, 
drums. Also in the can is a Buddy Col¬ 
lette album, The Best of Buddy , with 
a quartet and quintet led by the read- 
man. Guitarist Howard Roberts is fea¬ 
tured in the latter. 

As it’s pop entry. Parade is releas¬ 
ing an album showcasing the voice of 
actor Jeff Hunter. Named to build a 
jazz catalog for the company is young 
a&r director Davi^d Axelrod, who super¬ 
vised both jazz albums. 
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A Growing 


By Dom Cerulli 

Paris in the spring can be pretty 
forlorn. 

If the spring is this one, and the 
Paris is vocalist Jackie Paris. 

“Fve been associated so long with 
jazz and bop that it’s held me back,” 
he said. “I wouldn’t give up my jazz 
background, the work I’ve done with 
Bird and the others . . . but being 
tabbed a jazz singer has really hurt 
me.” 

One club owner put it another way. 

“Jackie is a fine singer,” he said. 
“But he’s a jazz singer, and on top 
of that, he’s got no cleavage. The 
public wants girl jazz singers now.” 

True, Paris is male and offers only 
a neat, white shirt front for sex ap¬ 
peal. But even a cursory listen to some 
of his sets will put the record straight. 

RECENTLY THE Cafe Bohemia in 
New York celebrated its second anni¬ 
versary with an innovation: its first 
presentation of a vocalist. The singer 
was Jackie, and the reception was re¬ 
sounding. 

On listening to his offerings, it be¬ 
came apparent that Paris was not a 
far-out scat singer, but rather a grow¬ 
ing music personality who sings with 
a natural beat, fine taste, and a happy 
feel for the mood of a song. 

On tunes that ached to be swung, 
he swung them—and hard. 

But on ballads, he brought his soft- 
edged voice into focus and phrased 
sensibly and logically. 

“I hope I can sing to anybody,” he 
said. “I’m not a far-out singer. All 
I’m trying to do is to be tasty.” 

HERE’S A TYPICAL set at the 
Bohemia. Ronnel Bright’s trio is on 
the stand, with Ronny on piano, Bill 
Clark on drums, and Sonny Wellesley 
on bass. 

Jackie opens with There Will Never 
Be Another You. He phrases the words 
in a longish line, true to the melody, 
but with a pulse that makes the musi¬ 
cians smile. He smiles, too, from time 
to time when Bright’s fills are pleas¬ 
ing, or when Clark’s brushes whisper 
over the drums. 

The same gentle mood remains on 
I Can't Get Started. The words make 
sense. The melody is there. Some of 
the patrons hum along. 

Now, relaxed and loose on the stand, 
Jackie raps out the opening phrase 
of Indiana, and the trio socks hard as 
they all swing into the second line of 
the song. The tempo is lively but not 
up. 

Back to a ballad tempo for ’Tis 
Autumn. The time and melody are 
true. The phrasing and conception are 
modern. It’s the same with Sweet Lor¬ 
raine, which is given a bouncier tempo 


Personality 


and seems more comfortable all around 
that way. 

ON OTHER SETS, it’s the same. 
Jackie add’s a word here or there to 
fill out the melodic line in Skylark, 
or sets a mood of yearning (but with 
a strong pulse) in More Than You 
Know, or gets the whole room singing, 
clapping, and having a ball with an 
extemporaneous blues, Walkin V 

Perhaps the Walkin' bit is a capsule 
of Jackie’s music personality. It opens 
with him singing scat against a me¬ 
dium-tempo blues beat. He breaks into 
a chorus of earthy blues, then invites 
the audience to clap rhythmically with 
him. 

Before long, he’s giving them 
phrases to sing, and they’re singing 
them back at him. When they goof, 
he cracks “Come on, this isn’t Roxy’s,” 
and they’re delighted. Before long, the 
audience is wrapped up in a growing, 
rocking blues which is highly musical 
in content and not the usual stereo 
of audience participation. 

“I used to do a bit on the revival 
meeting theme,” Jackie explains. “It 
was very strong, with the preacher 
laying down the line and the chorus 
answering. I love the beat that grows 
out of it.” 

Jackie’s career dips back nearly three 
decades, to the days when ‘he was 
3 years old and started dancing. At 
the age of 8, he was appearing with 
the legendary dancer Bill Robinson. 
After that, Jackie applied the experi¬ 
ence and tutelage he received as the 
“shadow” of Robinson to amateur con¬ 
tests, and copped top prizes on com¬ 
petitions around his home town of 
Nutley, N. J., and in the New York 
area. He even won top honors on a 
Maj. Bowes show. 

FROM HIS FAMILY, Jackie drew 
encouragement and instruction. His 
parents kept his interest alive and 
helped him in every way. His uncle, 
Chick Paris, who played bass and gui¬ 
tar with Paul Whiteman’s orchestra, 
started the youngster off with rudi¬ 
mentary guitar lessons. 

“I always fooled around on guitar 
as a kid,” he said. “But I started to 
bear down on really studying it while 
I was in the service. Lee Hedden, a 
great musician, helped me very much. 

“When I got out of the service, 
I went to the Scott school in. New York 
for three years. I studied everything.” 

Before long, Jackie found himself on 
52d St., where clubs were jammed door- 
to-door and musicians were experi¬ 
menting with a new thing called bop. 

“I got a record deal,” he said. “I 
made some sides, both singing and 
playing guitar. I had a trio, and we 
played a lot of spots on the street. 



Derek Sampson was on piano at one 
time. He died since. But I still remem¬ 
ber him as a fine piano man. Percy 
Heath was my bass man for a while, 
too. 

“The biggest thing that happened to 
me, even bigger than the M-G-M hit 
I had in Skylark, was playing with 
Bird. 

“It was the most exciting music,” 
he recalled, “and there I was, right in 
the middle of it. I learned so much 
music working on the street. 

“I remember the sessions, and the 
sitting in, and even Tony Scott racing 
around on a motorcycle.” 

WHEN THE STREET started to 
fold, Jackie moved on to singing-guitar 
work with the Lionel Hampton band 
and later with Les Brown. He never 
recorded with either group. 

“It was so disappointing,” he said. 
“Les wanted me to do some things 
with the band, but we never could get 
together with the people at Coral.” 

He recorded for M-G-M from about 
1948 to 1953. From ’53 to ’55, he was 
with Coral, where he made a few 
singles and an album. Until recently, 
he was with Mercury, where he cut an 
album. He also did an album for Dawn, 
but nothing happened there, either. 

Jackie had some luck after initial 
appearances in some spots. He and his 
trio were booked into the old Onyx 
and stayed 26 weeks in 1947. Sampson 
and later Frank Demon were the pian¬ 
ists, Bill Lolotte and Heath were among 
the bassists. 

When he started the Bohemia stint, 
it was for just a weekend, but stretched 
into five, then he came back and did 
another long stretch of weekends. In 
between, he has worked at a day job 
to support his wife and infant son. 

While on a singing job, Jackie’s first 
act after finishing the opening set is 
to get to a phone and check with his 
wife at home. He tells her how the set 
went, and she relays any messages 
from his son. 

Somewhere along the line, Paris ac¬ 
quired a tag of “irresponsible” to add 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Hi-Lo’s and Four Freshmen 
could be the title of a future Hi-Lo’s 
LP—if that group has its way. 

And the combined groups would sing 
Bach chorales. 

This was one of the points made in 
a five-sided discussion around a piano- 
bar, over a pot of coffee, at Chicago’s 
Black Orchid. 

The Hi-Lo’s were in town, in the 
persons of Gene Puerling, Clark Bur¬ 
roughs, Bob Strasen, and Bob Morse. 

It was midafternoon. The club was 
nearly empty. In the background, ar¬ 
ranger-pianist Clare Fischer was work¬ 
ing on a new arrangement, feeling it 
out on the piano. 

The conversation began with an at¬ 
tempt to find a formula for success in 
the vocal group business. 

BURROUGHS: Learn to sing first. 

PUERLING: Yes, if a group hasn’t 
singing talent, there’s no point in sing¬ 
ing, just for its own sake. 

BURROUGHS: If you want to have 
any kind of musical integrity, learn 
to sing. 

STRASEN: We try to make the 
most of the voices we have, so that 
the voices are instruments in concept, 
so we’re not too limited. 

BURROUGHS: And after you’ve 
learned how to sing, read. 

PUERLING: And be prepared to 
make it a business. 

BURROUGHS: You know, every 
kind of experience is worthwhile, as 
long as you can use your voice. Bob 
Morse sang in a choir, then sang in 
jazz-inspired groups, for example. 

PUERLING: Listen to everything 
and sift out what you like and feel. 
In starting the Hi-Lo’s, I thought of 
the Four Freshmen, hoping to do some¬ 
thing better, not just what they were 
doing. 

STRASEN: I recommend listening 
to classics, from which many jazz ideas 
can be drawn. Any Bach chorales, 
church music, four-part, eight-part har¬ 
monies, have so much to offer. 

PUERLING: Listening to it im¬ 
proves your ear, too. 

STRASEN: We often sing Bach cho¬ 
rales at parties. 

BURROUGHS: Because they’re such 
a gas. 

PUERLING: We’d like to record an 
LP of Bach chorales. 

MORSE: The important thing is to 
make something musical out of what 
you do, whether you’re singing with 
a combo, singing pop tunes, trying to 
sing anything. 

PUERLING: That’s one of the rea¬ 
sons I dig the King Sisters. They’re 
so professional . . . always in tune. 
They’re doing things so well today. 

BURROUGHS: They’re my favor¬ 
ite group now, too. As far as singers 
are concerned, of course, Sinatra is one 
of the best. He has such sensitivity 
for the meaning of a song. 

MORSE: Get Jackie and Roy in 
there, too. 

PUERLING: And Torme . . . Mar¬ 
garet Whiting. 


The Hi-Lo's 


We d Like To Record Some Bach Chorales In Company 
With The Four Freshmen, Say High-Flying Singers 


By Don Gold 


BURROUGHS: You know, Ella has 
come down a little. 

STRASEN: I still feel that Jackie 
Cain is my favorite vocalist. 

MORSE: And Sarah is so inventive. 

PUERLING: What about Morgana 
King? She’s tremendous. 

MORSE: Lucy Reed. Is that her 
name? She’s fine. 

The conversation turned from sing¬ 
ing to instrumental groups. 

BURROUGHS: The most highly 
evolved jazz group is Chico Hamil¬ 
ton’s. It’s nine shoulders above the 
rest. Not a swing-hard group but re¬ 
fined jazz. 

PUERLING: There are good signs, 
good new bands, like Jerry Fielding’s. 
And Nelson Riddle. 


STRASEN: I get much pleasure lis¬ 
tening to Shearing in person, especial¬ 
ly when he knows there are musicians 
in the audience. Some of those J. J. and 
Kai things gassed me, too. By the way, 
J. J.’s new Poem for Brass is a fine, 
fine piece of music. 

Then, back to singing groups . . / 

PUERLING: One of my favorite 
s i n g i n g groups is Jud Conlon’s 
Rhythmaires. 

MORSE: I’ve always enjoyed the 
Meltones. 

STRASEN: I dig a group you may 
not be familiar with. They’re out of 
Frisco, are on ABC-Paramount, and 
are called the Accidentals. They’re a 
ball. 

PUERLING: Naturally, the Fresh¬ 
men are one of our favorite groups. 


The Hi-Lo’s—Gene Puerling, Bob Strasen, Clark Burroughs, and Bob Morse 
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But this year the King Sisters beat 
them out. I think that lately the 
Freshmen are singing things over their 
heads. 

BURROUGHS: As we do on occa¬ 
sion. 

STRASEN: Part of their trouble is 
that they're no longer doing their own 
arrangements. That's one thing we 
want to retain. 

BURROUGHS: Actually, we've 
thought of doing an LP with them, 
on Capitol-Columbia Records. Kind of 
eight-part harmony on Bach. 

STRASEN: No rock 'n' roll for us. 
We won't discuss it. 

PUERLING: We don't consider it 
a part of music. That goes for Fats 
Domino, too. 

BURROUGHS: I suppose the Four 
Aces are wonderful guys. 

PUERLING: He said, when asked 
by the Down Beat writer. 

MORSE: I’m glad I'm singing with 
the Hi-Lo’s. 

STRASEN: You know, the Mills 
Brothers are a fine group, with the 
greatest stage presentation, through 
just singing, no jumping around. 

The subject moved away from the 
music business to a consideration of 
the arts. 

MORSE: It helps any performer to 
be concerned with all art. It assists 
and refines his concepts. 

PUERLING: Like a charm school. 

STRASEN: I look for communica¬ 
tion of emotion and thought in any 
art. I don't find it in Cubist painting, 
for example. I do find it in Tony 
Bennett. 

PUERLING: To listen to classical 
music is to broaden your life. I spend 
three-quarters of my free time listen¬ 
ing to it, most of that contemporary. 
It would do well for more Americans 
to listen to American music. 

BURROUGHS: And, too, there are 
so many fine symphony orchestras fall¬ 
ing on deaf ears. Like the Louisville 
orchestra. 

PUERLING: There should be more 
new works presented in the classical 
field. 

BURROUGHS: The people who sup¬ 
port the symphony orchestras should 
allow each conductor to select the com¬ 
positions to be performed, instead of 
paying him and specifying Sibelius. 

MORSE: Ah, the old payola. 

BURROUGHS: Visual art, too, is 
bound to be a very personal thing. A 
person puts some of himself into it, 
perhaps more than he realizes. I'm 
learning much from art. I appreciate 
getting away from the abstract, away 
from Jackson Pollock. We learn about 
art from Morse here, who studied it. 

MORSE: I feel that the emotional 
response I get from art is allied to 
the emotion I must project in singing. 

Some final comments on jazz and 
the future of the Hi-Lo's: 

PUERLING: We'd like to do a 
Broadway show, written by good musi¬ 
cal people for musical people. 

BURROUGHS: Or off-Broadway. 

MORSE: Or Europe. 


PUERLING: None of us have been 
there. 

BURROUGHS: Gene and I are con¬ 
sidering serious acting, too. We feel 
we could do it. I'm studying with Jeff 
Corey. 

PUERLING: And Margaret Whiting 
and I have been doing some play 
reading. 

MORSE: In this and every sense, 
the (Rosemary) Clooney (television) 
show was good experience. 

BURROUGHS: It encouraged my 
interest in direction and film produc¬ 
tion. 

PUERLING: We'd like to do many 
things, but because of bookings you 
can’t always do what you want to do. 
We may go to Europe this fall, for 
example. In addition, we want to re¬ 
cord jazz forms, instead of standards. 
Also chorales and folk songs. We're 
contemplating a tour, called The Hi- 
Lo's and All That Jazz . It would be a 
delight. 

BURROUGHS: We've been using a 
jazz treatment on standards, drawing 
from jazz, but not essentially impro¬ 
visatory. In the future, we will record 
with jazz groups in jazz-based things, 
utilizing voices even more instrument- 
ally, including some original, wordless 
tunes. 

STRASEN: Speaking for myself, I'm 
interested in writing. Novels or essays, 
not newspaper work. I'm spending some 
time at it right now. 

MORSE: Some day I'd like to sing 
in a little club with no spotlight and 



The Hi-Lo’s At Work 


a good accompanist. No song plugging 
or worries about hits. Just sit some¬ 
where, sing, with a martini in the 
dark. 

At this point a young girl strolled 
up for autographs. A middle-aged man 
paused at the door and shouted that 
he'd enjoyed the group the previous 
evening. Thoughts of writing, acting, 
and sipping martinis passed. The Hi- 
Lo’s returned to being the Hi-Lo's, for 
a responsive public. 


Here's How The Hi-Lo's Started 

The Hi-Lo's have been delighting audiences since October, 1953. 

Gene Puerling, the group’s leader and onstand emcee, conceived the idea. 
Puerling, 28, was bom in Milwaukee, Wis., and acquired experience with various 
vocal groups in that city. In 1950 he served as a disc jockey with station WEMP 
there. After a brief term as knight of the bottom 10, he departed for the west 
coast. He freelanced with various singing groups, including those of Les Baxter 
and Gordon Jenkins, before forming the Hi-Lo's. 

Bob Strasen, 29, had been a Milwaukee friend of Puerling's. He was bom in 
Strasbourg, France, where his father was a missionary. Although he studied 
for the ministry, Strasen's desires turned to music. After considerable experience 
in choir work, he joined Puerling on the west coast. 

Clark Burroughs, 27, was born in Los Angeles. He had been an actor since 
the age of 3, playing movie bit parts as a teenager. He had nine years of choir 
experience, including work with Roger Wagner's chorale. He attended Loyola 
university and Los Angeles City college. Before joining the Hi-Lo’s, he was a 
member of Billy May’s Encores vocal group. 

Bob Morse, 30, is from Pacoima, Calif. He had band vocalist experience in the 
Los Angeles area and was a member of the Encores, too. He studied at UCLA, 
the Chouinard School of Art in Los Angeles, and Westlake college. He designs 
clothes for the group. 

The two Hi's (Morse at 6 feet and Strasen at 6 feet, 3 inches) and the Lo's 
(Puerling at 5 feet, 7 inches and Burroughs at 5 feet, 5Mi inches) got their first 
break in April, 1954, in the form of a Trend recording contract. This resulted 
in a Hi-Lo's-Jerry Fielding band LP. In late '54, Starlite Records issued Listen 
to the Hi-Lo's , a record which the group cut, stuffed, and mailed personally. 

A two-week booking at Facks II in San Francisco was extended to nine weeks. 
Additional club bookings and record dates followed. In 1956, the group joined 
the Rosemary Clooney television show cast. Last December, they were signed 
by Columbia Records. 

Available Hi-Lo's LPs include, on Starlite, Listen to the Hi-Lo's; The Hi-Lo's y 
I Presume; Hi-Lo's Under Glass , and Hi-Lo's on Hand; on Kapp (formerly 
Trend), The Hi-Lo's and Jerry Fielding; on Columbia, Ring Around Rosie (with 
Rosemary Clooney) and Suddenly It's the Hi-Lo's. 
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Some People 
I Have Known 


Woody Herman left home in 1930. 

Milwaukee was home. A job with 
Tom Gerund band was the motivation. 
It was more than a beginning. In the 
27 years since Woody decided to plunge 
into the band business, he’s followed 
an incomparable path to accomplish¬ 
ment. 

The path included stops with the 
bands of Harry Sosnick, Gus Arnheim, 
Isham Jones, and a series of memora¬ 
ble Herman Herds. Throughout the 
years, members of his bands viewed 
Woody as the nonpareil, as inspiration, 
astute instructor, and “father.” 

Probably more well-known musicians 
have been a part of Herman bands 
than have been associated with any 
other band. And Woody remembers all 
of them, their musicianship and eccen¬ 
tricities. 

Recently, he celebrated his 44th birth¬ 
day. As he recalled past years and 
bands, he had comments on some of 
the musicians he’s known. These are 
his comments: 

Tony Martin (a co-member of Gerun’s 
band in the early ’30s) : “In 1932, as 
now, he was a very handsome guy. He 
played pretty well, but not great. You 
know, he could have been a good clari¬ 
net player. He sang, too, of course. 
He’d go to a musical film during the 
afternoon and come back to the band 
singing like Crosby or Dick Powell.” 

Igor Stravinsky: “A friend took some 
of our records over to his house. He 
dug the brass section and wired me 
that he’d write a piece (Ebony Con¬ 
certo) for the band as a kind of Christ¬ 
mas present. It gassed all of us. The 
man was so warm, so broad-minded, 
knowing that none of us was legiti¬ 
mately equipped. He told me, after 
several rehearsals, that we had ‘a fine 
family’.” 

Red Norvo: “Norvo is a fine musician. 
He’s survived over a long period of 
time because he’s been modern in every 
era. And he’s been around longer than 
I.” 

Conrad Gozzo: “One of the most 
fantastic trumpet players. ... He and 
Pete Candoli were the nucleus of a 
great trumpet section.” 

Don Lamond: “Don’s a wonderful guy 
and drummer. He plays well and al¬ 


ways looks out to help you. A real 
gentleman and a helluva guy. No one 
else could have taken Dave Tough’s 
place.” 

Shorty Rogers: “He’s proving his 
ability now. He’s a big a&r man. He’s 
done some fine things. I was fortunate 
to get him young. He has all-around 
ability. By the way, did you know 
that Red Norvo is married to Shorty’s 
sister?” 

Mary Ann McCall: “I haven’t seen 
her in years. . . . She’s one of the great, 
undiscovered jazz singers of our era.” 

A1 Cohn: “A1 has been the strongest 
influence in jazz in the last few years, 
as writer and saxophonist. He has a 
good understanding of the complete¬ 
ness of composition. You don’t have to 
edit his charts.” 

Serge Chaloff: “He has influenced 
many men. . . . And now that he’s 
teaching, he’ll continue to be an influ¬ 
ence.” 

Zoot Sims: “Zoot is one of the best 
rhythm sections I know. He can swing 
more by tapping his toe than most guys 
can with a band behind them.” 

Jimmy Giuffre: “Jimmy is an im¬ 
portant factor in modern music. He is 
better equipped to breach the impasse 
between jazz and ‘serious’ music than 
anyone I know.” 

Urbie Green: “He is a fantastic trom¬ 
bonist. He’s the most versatile trombon¬ 
ist, from Dixie to modern, and he can 
make it all correctly.” 

Red Mitchell: “Red is the guitarist 
of the bass and he makes it. Thinking 


Caldonia? 

In addition to an honest use 
of the spoken word, Woody Her¬ 
man often resorts to the actions- 
speak-louder-than approach. 

He did so recently in New York, 
when he dropped in to hear Char¬ 
lie Mingus’ group at a club. He 
joined the group of listeners at the 
bar. As the Mingus group played 
an intricate, delicate composition, 
complete with subtle percussive 
devices, Woody reacted. 

He extracted a whistle from his 
pocket and blew it con moto. 

He reports that his relations 
with Mingus are now on tenuous 
ground. 


of him makes me feel that I’ve been a 
very fortunate guy to have some pretty 
good cats, like Red, in the band.” 

Shelly Manne: “Shelly is probably 
the only guy in jazz capable o€ doing 
anything drum-wise. He knows so 
much he could play with a symphony. 
I don’t know another drummer who 
could do it as well.” 

Terry Gibbs: “Terry’s the most nerv¬ 
ous musician in America. Only recently 
has he been able to play less than 
quadruple time on a slow ballad. He 
hustles and works and runs his group 
well, an example to the younger groups 
on how to hustle.” 

Nat Pierce: “Nat was a great aid to 
me and the band. He has a great spirit, 
something you don’t find too often 
these days.” 

Neal Hefti: “He was in the band for 
two years and did about an arrange¬ 
ment and a half. I could never get him 
down to write something that began 
and ended. He can write commercially, 
if he has the desire, but he hasn’t that 
burning desire to succeed.” 

Milt Jackson: “I’ve met many young 
musicians, but Milt has the greatest 
store of knowledge of old tunes of 
anyone I know. If someone requests 
Tipperary , he can make the right 
changes and melody line. I thought I 
knew songs, but he goes 25 years be¬ 
fore me, and he’s young. He can al¬ 
ways work at the Palmer House, so 
he doesn’t have to worry about the 
MJQ” 

Flip Phillips: “The richest saxophon¬ 
ist in America. If there hadn’t been 
Illinois Jacquet, Flip would not be the 
dancer he is today.” 

Billy Bauer: “Billy’s one of my 
favorite guys. I knew him when he 
was younger. He’s proved that you can 
overcome complexes, become well ad¬ 
justed, and succeed. His example could 
help young cats get the bugs out of 
their minds.” 

Chubby Jackson: “Chubby’s been my 
greatest scout over a long period of 
years. He’s helped so much. As a bass 
man, he could swing any group. His 
spirit and feel for jazz overcome any 
technical limitations. He’s like the 
Louis of the bass.” 

Isham Jones: “A tough taskmaster. 
If you missed a note . . . out. He’d read 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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JAZZ PIANISTS: 3 


(Ed. Note: John Mehegan, jazz pian¬ 
ist, teacher, and critic for the New 
York Herald Tribune, has written five 
articles on popular and talked-about 
pianists in jazz , each a symbol or leader 
of a “school” of playing. In the follow¬ 
ing article, he analyzes the style and 
contributions of Phineas Newborn.) 

By John Mehegan 

One of the basic trends in the last 
25 years of jazz piano has been the 
gradual acceptance of the technical 
standards found in classical pianism. 

Earl Hines probably can be consid¬ 
ered the last of the technical primi¬ 
tives among the giants of jazz piano. 
Both Teddy Wilson and Art Tatum 
contributed a great deal in this tran¬ 
sition. With both of these men, one 
heard for the first time in jazz some¬ 
thing other than just banging out the 
notes; here for the first time we find 
real finger legato playing accompanied 
by sharp wrist strokes which is the 
essential technical design of jazz pi¬ 
ano; we hear for the first time in jazz 
what appears to be a rather compli¬ 
cated system of touches which the pian¬ 
ist can choose selectively depending 
upon the feeling he is trying to com¬ 
municate. 

Just as any well-developed classical 
pianist would use three entirely dif¬ 
ferent touch systems for a Bach fugue, 
a Mozart sonata, a Debussy prelude, 
the modern jazz pianist also selects, 
although probably less consciously, the 
kind of stroke that will best suit the 
feeling he wishes to communicate. 

George Shearing has a fine system 
of touches. So, too, does Oscar Peter¬ 
son. Bud Powell, in general, does not; 
Horace Silver seems to depend upon a 
choppy wrist stroke for his particular 
sound. 

AGAINST THIS background, we 
must consider Phineas Newborn, who 
has recently astounded the jazz world 
with what appears to be a technical 
virtuosity found only in the top echelon 
of classical pianists. An analysis of 
Phineas in terms of classical techni¬ 
cal concepts reveals that he uses only 
a small fraction of the technical and 
dynamic facilities used by advanced 
classical pianists. 

Newborn utilizes one touch which is 
a fleet-fingered legato, which, unlike 
most jazz pianists, he can execute with 
apparent ease with both hands in oc¬ 
taves; however, there are little or no 
dynamics or shading in his playing. 

The main reason for the lack of color 
in Newborn’s playing lies in the fact 
that he does little else but play end¬ 
less octave passages of 16th and 32nd 
notes. 


This brings us to an obvious defect 
in his playing—he seems to know little 
of the orchestrative qualities of the 
keyboard in relation to chords and 
sonorities. There are many modern pi¬ 
anists of the funky school who also 
eschew the tonal pastels of the piano, 
but that is in keeping with the tough 
economy of their style. 

However, Phineas is not in any sense 
of the word a funky player, and he 
can ill afford to ignore those tonal 
areas of the keyboard usually utilized 
by harmonic musicians. All of Phineas’ 
musical forebears — Tatum, Shearing 
and Peterson — are or were all bril¬ 
liant keyboard orchestrators, each in¬ 
timately familiar with the extremely 
subtle and difficult areas of voicing, 
overtones, and register tensions. 

TO BE BLUNT, Newborn exhibits a 
highly nervous lateral emotion that is 
never relieved and becomes an inces¬ 
sant mannerism that would seem an 
ideal sound track for a Tom and Jerry 
cartoon. 

This brings us to probably the most 
serious criticism of Phineas’ playing, 
namely, that all of this two-handed 
noodling does not swing. Phineas does 
have excellent time, and some of his 
silences indicate an exceptional free¬ 
dom from the bar-line, but there is an 
insurmountable tinkling which is not 
conducive to a swinging sound. 

Newborn is weak in repertoire. Once 
beyond the stock standards, he plays 
endless originals that are frankly un¬ 
distinguished and give the listener little 
contact with the performance. 

As an act of loyalty, Phineas has 
given his brother Calvin a permanent 
position in his otherwise nondescript 
group which accrues little value to 
Phineas. Calvin is probably a good 
blues guitarist with strong folk el¬ 
ements in his playing; but he seems 
out of place with the dainty sophis¬ 
tications of Phineas’ playing. 

THERE IS A peculiar lack of emo¬ 
tion in Phineas’ playing which leaves 
the listener with the same feeling he 
gets upon reading a science fiction 
story—fascinating, but a little unreal. 

For all this, Newborn is a very gifted 
pianist; whether he has the driving 
feeling of time which all good jazz 
musicians must possess, remains to be 
seen. 

He is young, and he has fallen into 
the hands of persons who naturally 
are more interested in exploiting him 
as an act than in helping him to 
mature into the great musician he 
might very well become. 

Phineas has taken an octave man¬ 
nerism from Tatum and has built a 



top-heavy concept on it. On Peterson’s 
monumental debut recording we find 
this device used sparingly, as it should 
be, and swinging all the way. New¬ 
born has become a sort of stunt artist 
for some of his fellow musicians, who, 
like all of us, are fascinated by a 
seeming suspension of natural pianistic 
law. 

Strangely enough, in the area of 
sheer pianistic virtuosity, Bernard Peif- 
fer displays an incredible array of 
pyrotechnics far beyond anything in 
the jazz world today. Bernard, too, 
has problems of communication, but 
they are quite different from those of 
Phineas. 

Some critical musicians have felt 
that there is some repetition of lineal 
phrases, or licks, that are used re¬ 
peatedly by Phineas, particularly in 
dominant-minor-dominant progressions. 
This does not seem to be any more 
true of Phineas than of other pianists, 
all of whom use mannerisms that are 
music to at least their fingers. 

PHINEAS STANDS at the threshold 
of a brilliant career in jazz, but to 
take his place with names like Hines, 
Tatum, Wilson, Powell, Shearing, and 
Peterson, will require a broadening of 
his musical powers and the maturing 
of his vast technique toward a greater 
emotional experience. 

In his comping, Phineas discloses a 
peculiar indifference for pushing a so¬ 
loist, being content to tinkle in the 
upper registers. He has carried the 
horn concept of the piano to a point 
where chordal or rhythmic aspects no 
longer exist. It is doubtful that the 
future of jazz piano lies in this im¬ 
poverished direction. 

A heavy moss of classicism clings to 
his playing which prevents any real 
jazz feeling from emerging. Phineas 
himself is conscious of these defects 
and seems to demonstrate a serious de¬ 
sire to alter them. A great deal of 
study in the main-line historical styles 
from Jelly Roll Morton to John Wil¬ 
liams by Phineas can be the key to the 
eventual emergence of a new piano 
giant. 
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AN ANNIVERSARY ROUNDUP 

Part 2 Of Years 1934-1957 As Seen Through Down Beat's Pages 


1946 

Charlie Parker finished fifth in the 
alto sax category in the 1945 Down 
Beat band poll . . . Drummer Shelly 
Manne joined the Stan Kenton band 
. . . Performances of Ebony Concerto 
and Summer Sequence highlighted a 
Woody Herman Carnegie hall concert 

* • • Sarah Vaughan joined the show at 
Cafe Society Downtown in New York, 
as a single . . . The Ted Heath band 
began to create comment in England 

• « . Pianist Lennie Tristano appeared 
at a Chicago ballroom jazz concert . . . 
Tricky Sam Nan ton died at the age of 
42 . . . Mike Levin called the Joe 
Mooney quartet, “the most exciting mu¬ 
sical unit in the U. S.” . . . Ava Gard¬ 
ner filed for divorce from Artie Shaw 
. . . Down Beat’s D. Leon Wolff com¬ 
mented on a Chicago Jazz at the Phil¬ 
harmonic appearance with the words, 
“Everything that is rotten in contem¬ 
porary jazz was to be found in this 
musical catastrophe. ,, . . . Jan August 
recorded Misirlou . . . Norman Granz 
said, “There is too much subjective 
stuff getting into print now, written 
by emotional, petty critics.” 

1947 

Slim Gaillard said, “I am about to 
complete my first symphony and noth¬ 
ing must distract me.” . . . Sonny Ber¬ 
man, 21-year-old trumpeter with Woody 
Herman’s band, died of a heart attack 
. . . When a “homecoming” concert re¬ 
sulted in empty seats, Norman Granz 
said, “I’m through with Los Angeles 
forever. I’ll never play here again if 
they beg me.” . . . Jimmie Lunceford, 
45, died . . . Nils Jacob Jacobsen, of 
Oslo, Sweden, announced plans to or¬ 
ganize a World Jazz Union . . . Singer 
Johnnie Johnston and actress Kathryn 
Grayson were married . . . Woody Her¬ 
man rebuilt his band, including the ad¬ 
dition of Stan Getz, Zoot Sims, Herbie 
Steward, and Ernie Royal . . . Serge 
Chaloff said that A1 Cohn was “as great 
a horn man as Bird Parker. Really the 
end.” . . . Clarinetist Albert Nicholas 
termed jazz historian Rudi Blesh “the 
biggest, the wordiest, and the broadest 
hunk of baloney ever to hit the music 
business.” . . . Don C. Haynes called 
Frankie Laine “the greatest showman- 
singer since A1 Jolson.” . . . Dizzy Gil¬ 
lespie, Charlie Parker, and Ella Fitz¬ 
gerald drew a sellout crowd to Carnegie 
hall . . . Stan Kenton said, “Bands 
with guts will play what they like . . . 
In two years no one will remember 
what Home on the Range was like.” 

. . . Bill Russo conducted an “Experi¬ 
ment in Jazz” concert in Chicago . . . 
Glen Gray disbanded his Casa Loma 
band. 


1948 

Stan Kenton told Mike Levin, “Jazz 
will dominate and swallow up classical 
(music) as we know it at present in 
this country.” . . . Raymond Scott 
termed Kenton’s band “a special species 
of machine put together to produce 
building cement, a house, or something, 
but certainly not music.” . . . The influx 
of “exotic dancers” began to put jazz¬ 
men out of work on New York’s 52nd 
St. . . . Eden Ahbez wrote Nature Boy 
. . . Swedish clarinetist Stan Hassel- 
gard joined the Benny Goodman sextet 
... In a Down Beat record review 
of her recording of Easter Parade , 
Kate Smith was termed “the All- 
American mother-cook-adviser — the 
singer who personifies our good, clean, 
100 percent moral attributes.” ... “Of 
all the cruelties in the world, be-bop is 
the most phenomenal;” Fletcher Hen¬ 
derson said . . . The Lawrence Welk 
band played the Corn Palace festival 
in Mitchell, S. D. . . . Eddie Condon 
and associates began a regular televi¬ 
sion series in New York ... A Down 
Beat record review called Woody Her¬ 
man’s Four Brothers “a fast, not-so- 
brassy bopper that goes and goes . . . 
sounds like tenor lead on top of an¬ 
other tenor, baritone, and possibly a 
trombone.” . . . Duke Ellington’s band 
was named favorite in the Down Beat 
band poll . . . Dave Tough died at the 
age of 41 . . . Chano Pozo was fatally 
shot in a Harlem brawl . . . Bing 
Crosby made his television debut. 

1949 


Stan Kenton announced that he was 
retiring from the music business to 



Harry Belafonte 

A Fresh Voice 


begin the study of medicine . . . Artie 
Shaw announced that he was through 
with the dance band business, in favor 
of a career in classical music . . . RCA 
Victor decided to give Columbia’s 33 Vs 
discs a battle and came out with the 
45-rpm disc . . . Irving Fazola, 36, died 
. . . Warner Bros, began production on 
the film, Young Man With a Horn . . . 
Red Ingle threatened to record with 25 
bongos and a flute . . . The Dave Gar- 
roway show went on the NBC televi¬ 
sion network . . . John S. Wilson pro¬ 
claimed the Lawrence Welk band “the 
most improved mouse band of the year.” 
. . . Harry Belafonte, “one of the fresh¬ 
est voices to hit this jazz-desolate town 
in a long time,” appeared at Chicago’s 
Blue Note . . . Max Roach said, “Stra¬ 
vinsky gasses me.” . . . “Most of the 
musicians in night club house bands 
ought to be selling washing machines,” 
June Christy declared . . . Bunk John¬ 
son, 69, died in New Iberia, La. . . 

In a contest to find a suitable word to 
substitute for jazz, Down Beat awarded 
$1,000 to a Hollywood, Calif., woman 
who came up with the prize-winning 
“crewcut.” 

1950 

Louis Armstrong said that “bop is 
ruining music . . . and the kids that 
play bop are ruining themselves.” . . . 
Jazz on 52nd St. began to look thread¬ 
bare, while a New Orleans renaissance 
began . . . Victor decided to press 33 Y 3 - 
rpm discs . . . Canadian jazz fans 
dubbed Oscar Peterson the pianist to 
watch . . . Jimmy Dorsey, assisted by 
Dixieland band-within-the-band, began 
the way back to top band status . . . 
Dixieland was revitalized and commer¬ 
cialized, with Music , Music , Music 
leading the way . . . Stan Kenton con¬ 
fessed, “I helped kill the dance busi¬ 
ness.” . . . Guy Lombardo retorted with 
“Don’t educate. Entertain.” . . . Louis 
Armstrong started to write his auto¬ 
biography . . . Paul Weston lamented 
the state of the pop ballad . . . Dizzy 
Gillespie blamed bop musicians for 
leading bop to the end of its road, by 
saying, “They think it would be a drag 
if people were to think they like what 
they’re doing.” . . . Lennie Tristano 
complained that cliques were destroying 
jazz by pitting one faction against an¬ 
other . . . Nat Cole said, “I’m in the 
music business for one purpose — to 
make money.” . . . Duke Ellington com- 

1951 

Mike Levin gave the Benny Good¬ 
man Carnegie Hall LP a negative re¬ 
view . . . Ralph Flanagan defined gen¬ 
ius by saying, “Horace Heidt is my 
idea of a genius. He owns apartment 
buildings.” . . . Norman Granz lined 
up a European JATP tour, but had to 
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cancel . . . Oscar Peterson was forced 
to return to Canada for lack of a per¬ 
manent working visa but obtained one 
after a brief return home . . . Drummer 
Sid Catlett succumbed to a heart attack 
at a Chicago jazz concert . . . Lennie 
Tristano said, “If Charlie Parker 
wanted to invoke plagiarism laws he 
could sue almost everybody who’s made 
a record in the last 10 years.” . . • Les 
Brown, returning from a European 
tour, said that jazz “can do almost 
more than anything to put over de¬ 
mocracy.” . . . Perez Prado’s band be¬ 
gan to stir conversation . . . Critics 
“get bored too easily,” Nat Cole said 
. . . Dave Brubeck’s combo was a hit 
in Los Angeles appearances ... Jazz 
concert packages went full blast . . . 
Harry Belafonte turned folk singer and 
delighted New York audiences . . . 
Shorty Rogers considered entering the 
big band field. 

1952 

Mildred Bailey, 48, died . . . Shorty 
Rogers abandoned plans for a big band 
and formed a seven-piece unit, includ¬ 
ing Shelly Manne and Art Pepper . . . 
Josephine Baker sued Walter Winchell 
for $400,000, charging that Winchell 
implied that she was a fascist, Commu¬ 
nist, anti-Negro, and anti-Semite . . . 
Former Dixieland stalwart Bob Wilber 
turned to Lennie Tristano for inspira¬ 
tion . . . Carlos Gastel, Billy May’s 
manager, charged Ray Anthony with 
pilfering the May style. Gastel ex¬ 
claimed, “It isn’t bad enough he had 
to steal styles from the dead; now he 
has to steal from the living.” . . • 
Dickie Wells was named best trom¬ 
bonist in a poll conducted by the French 
publication, Jazz Hot . . . Johnnie Ray 
cried his way to fame . . . The band 
business reached its highest point since 
the end of World War II, with new 
bands joining the campaign at a rapid 
rate . . . JATP proved a substantial 
success in Europe ... A jazz sympo¬ 
sium was a part of Brandeis univer¬ 
sity’s Festival of the Creative Arts 
. . . John Kirby, 43, died in Holly¬ 
wood . . • In a Blindfold Tost, Les Paul 
termed Andres Segovia “the first guitar 
player I’ve heard today that hasn t 
copied us.” ... In a succinct analysis 
of contemporary singers, Ella Mae 
Morse observed, “Everybody shouts.” 


1953 

Bobby Hackett commented, “The other 
night I started to think I was sound¬ 
ing a little like Miles Davis and I liked 
it.” . . . Jimmy Stewart, a Glenn Miller 
fan, was named to play the title role 
in the Universal-International Miller 
biofilm . . . The Stan Kenton orchestra 
recorded Bob Graettinger’s City of 
Glass . . . Fletcher Henderson, 54, died 
of a heart attack in New York . . . 
Harry Belafonte signed a three-year 
contract with RCA Victor . . . Tommy 
and Jimmy Dorsey reorganized the 
Dorsey Brothers orchestra . . . Vaughn 


Monroe disbanded his orchestra to pur¬ 
sue a career as a single . . . Voters in 
Down Beat's first classics poll named 
the Philadelphia orchestra the nation’s 
leading major symphony orchestra . . . 
Buddy Rich, departing the JATP cast, 
termed it, “not jazz, just honking and 
noise.” . . . Marshall Stearns’ Institute 
of Jazz Studies held its first meeting 
. . . Drummer-arranger Tiny Kahn 
died at the age of 29 ... In a Blindfold 
Test f Earl Hines commented on a Bud 
Powell side with the words, “If you 
haven’t got a left hand, it just isn’t 
piano.” . . . Arthur Godfrey fired Julius 
LaRosa . . . Country and western star 
Rex Allen noted that “the line between 
well-done country music and popular 
is very thin.” 


1954 

Songwriter Johnny Mercer noted, 
“The majority of the current song- 
smithing crop are out for the fast buck 
via wax wierdies instead of writing 
solid material that’ll hold up for years 
to come.” . . . South Pacific ended its 
Broadway run after 1,925 perform¬ 
ances . . . Ray Anthony purchased the 
Billy May band and Sam Donahue was 
named to head it on the road . . . 
Mercury Records established an all-jazz 
label, EmArcy . . . Clifford Brown was 
hailed as a new Dizzy Gillespie . . . 
Dave Brubeck signed with Columbia 
Records ... A jazz festival, the big¬ 
gest ever held anywhere, debuted at 
Newport, R. I. . . . Dizzy Gillespie 
switched to an angular horn . . . Louis 
Armstrong termed Shorty Rogers’ re¬ 
cording of Morpo “jiu-jitsu music.” . . . 
The Steve Allen Tonight show went on 
the NBC-TV network . . . Nat Hentoff 
called the Modern Jazz Quartet “A 
major new group in the evolution of 
extended form in jazz.” . . . With the 
dropping of stage shows from the Chi¬ 
cago theater, there wasn’t one major 
film house in the country with regular 
stage shows . . . Marian Anderson 
signed with the Metropolitan Opera 
company, at the age of 49. 


1955 

J. J. Johnson and Kai Winding 
formed a jazz group . . . Liberace was 
booked into the Riviera hotel in Las 
Vegas for $50,000 a week . . . Rhythm 
and blues tunes invaded the pop record 
market . . . Count Basie added blues- 
ballad singer Joe Williams to his band 
. . . Charlie Parker died . . . According 
to bandleader Ralph Marterie, the in¬ 
fluence and money of college and high 
school students were the only things 
keeping the band business alive . . . 
Perry Como signed a 12-year contract 
with NBC . . . Steve Allen was signed 
to play the title role in The Benny 
Goodman Story . . . Wardell Gray died 
in Las Vegas under mysterious circum¬ 
stances . . . Sammy Davis Jr. was 
signed to star in the Broadway show, 
Mr. Wonderful . . . The second New¬ 
port jazz festival drew 20,000 persons 



Charlie Parker 

No More Bird 


. . . Cannonball Adderley, an alto saxist 
from Florida, was called “the greatest 
since Bird” ... A Porgy and Bess 
troupe appeared in Russia . . . Count 
Basie celebrated his 20th anniversary 
in the band business . . . The state de¬ 
partment announced that jazz musi¬ 
cians would be included in goodwill 
tours to be sponsored by the govern¬ 
ment. 

1956 

Rev. Alvin Kershaw, who won $32,- 
000 on The $64 f 000 Question was 
signed by Decca to select a basic jazz 
library . . . Elvis Presley signed with 
RCA Victor for a reported $40,000 and 
a convertible . . . Leonard Feather’s 
Encyclopedia of Jazz went into a sec¬ 
ond printing after six weeks on the 
market . . . Norman Granz formed the 
Verve label . . . Bill Harris returned 
from semi-retirement to return to 
Woody Herman’s band . . . Dizzy Gilles¬ 
pie embarked on a state department 
goodwill tour . . . Stereophonic tapes 
began to appear on the market . . . 
My Fair Lady became the first work 
in the 21-year history of the New York 
Drama Critics Circle to win the unani¬ 
mous award as best musical of the sea¬ 
son . . . Elvis Presley’s pop LP broke 
all RCA Victor pop album sales rec¬ 
ords, with more than 300,000 sold . . . 
Trumpeter Clifford Brown was killed 
: in an auto crash en route to Chicago 
... A summer jazz colony was estab¬ 
lished at the Music Barn and Inn at 
Lenox, Mass. . . . Rock ’n roll music 
brought out police and irate officials in 
several cities . . . The New York Herald 
Tribune appointed John Mehegan as 
regular jazz reviewer . . . Jerry Lewis 
joined Decca Records as a vocalist . . . 
Benny Goodman and orchestra went on 
a far eastern tour for the state de¬ 
partment . . . Art Tatum died . . . 
CBS-TV commissioned jazz writer 
Fred Ramsey Jr. to assemble material 
on the roots of jazz for the network’s 
Odyssey show . . . Tommy Dorsey died 
at the age of 51. 

(The Last of Two Parts) 
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JESS PLAIN STACY 



By John Tynan 

“I don't give a hang what the saloon 
crowd wants. I play what I like." 

Jess Stacy slid gently into an atempo 
Rose Room. He played it soft and 
pretty, lazily almost, gently nursing the 
phrases, as if the cacophony of glasses 
and cash register behind the bar sim¬ 
ply was not. 

“To tell the truth," he said, aside, “I 
figure if I satisfy two people out of 75 
in this saloon, that’s a good average." 
He smiled quickly and continued em¬ 
bellishing Rose Room. 

After a flower coda, Stacy paused a 
moment and then with sudden vigor 
jumped into a striding, swinging 
Stealin’ Apples. For all the latent en¬ 
ergy in his playing, however, this was 
what might be labeled “quiet jazz" but 
vibrant with the unrelenting pulse that 
marks Jess for posterity as one of the 
few perpetuators of a great jazz idem. 

AT THE NUMBER’S close, he called 
it a set and moved away from the pi¬ 
ano. “That last tune was Fletcher Hen¬ 
derson’s, y’know," he said. “That man 
sure could write for a band. Nowadays 
the arranger fills every hole himself. 
He leaves nothing for the piano player’s 
imagination. Take Henderson ... Of 
course, he was a piano player himself, 
but he left a lot of gaps in an arrange¬ 
ment for the piano to fill in. 

“Arranging today has become just too 
darn busy. No room left for a pianist 
to stretch anymore. That’s one of the 
reasons why my band days are over. 
I just want to go it alone from here 
on out. 

“Personally, I like playing as a sin¬ 
gle. Some fellows can’t do it; gets ’em 
down. For me, though, it seems easier 
—a lot easier—than band work. I don’t 
do so bad, either. Been working 49 
weeks out of a year." 

Working the saloon circuit, however, 
means jumping inevitably from one spot 
to another until, as Jess puts it, “Every 
place you work becomes a helluva re¬ 
hearsal hall." 


Though he has many devoted follow¬ 
ers who are kept posted through his 
own mailing list on the spots he plays, 
Jess has no illusions about the run-of- 
the-mill customer bending an attentive 
ear to his playing. He sums his outlook 
thus: 

“I certainly don’t expect everybody to 
love me. You can’t please ’em all—that’s 
impossible—so I don’t try." 

AT 53, STACY’S music career be¬ 
longs on the one hand to the jazz his¬ 
torian, on the other to those fans, of 
all ages, who seem to follow him from 
spot to spot—Gra-Jo’s near the Los 
Angeles airport to the Open House in 
Hollywood. 

Distance is irrelevant to Jess Stacy’s 
admirers. 

Born in the Mississippi river town 
of Cape Girardeau, Mo., in 1904, Stacy 
wasted no time in getting his feet wet. 
At 10, he was playing by ear; in fact 
he didn’t learn to read until years later 
when he began working around Chicago 
with bands that played arrangements 
he’d never seen or heard before. 

Jess got his first riverboat job in 
1920, when he was 16. “It was on the 
steamer Majestic," he recalled. “The 
boat stopped at Cape Girardeau, and I 
learned that the band’s piano player 
had drowned during a swim up at Alton, 
Ill. I was hired pretty quick . . . They 
were desperate." 

HOWEVER DESPERATE his em¬ 
ployers may have been at first, the 
bandsmen were quick to appreciate the 
talent of this kid who had been playing 
dates around Cape Girardeau with Peg 
Meyers’ Original Melody Kings, all of 
whom were outfitted as clowns in cos¬ 
tumes made by Stacy’s mother. 

“They paid me peanuts on the river- 
boat, of course," he said. But he added 
with a twinkle: “I got five bucks extra 
for doubling on calliope." 

The steam calliope on a Mississipoi 
riverboat was located on the top deck 
behind the smokestacks. “That was a 
lovely spot to be in all right," Stacy 
said. “The view was fine, and from time 
to time you got a face full of cinders 
from the stacks. What’.s more, the keys 
on the dam thing were of copper, and 
after awhile they got plenty hot from 
all that steam. 

“Guess you could say that calliope 
players were the original hot keyboard 
artists. Matter of fact, there was so 
much steam around you, you had to 
wear a raincoat to protect your 
clothes." 

IN THE STACYS’ home, a small, 
comfortable place located in a canyon 
above Hollywood, Jess keeps some 
treasured photographs of that river¬ 
boat era. Among them is an age- 
stained picture of the steamer Capitol. 


“The first time I heard Fate Mara- 
ble’s band was on .that boat," Jess re¬ 
flected. “Y’know, I cut my eye teeth 
on Louis Armstrong, Henry Allen 
(senior, I mean), Johnny and Baby 
Dodds, and so on. They were really 
the first people I heard play jazz. 
’Course, in those days we didn’t * call 
it 'jazz’.’’ 

He was pensive for a moment, ran 
his fingers through short, graying hair, 
shook his head. “Well, how about that!" 
he said exasperatedly. “Darned if I 
can remember what we did call the 
music then." 

Stacy’s sense of humor has a quiet, 
almost furtive quality. His expression 
is superficially serious with a dry joke 
frequently lurking subsurface. 

Speaking of Benny Goodman and the 
famous “ray," he commented slowly, 
“Well, that 'ray’ was pretty fearsome, 
all right. Benny could really nail you 
with a look. Maybe it was astigma¬ 
tism. I don’t know." Then Stacy as¬ 
sumed his habitual expression of inno¬ 
cent inquiry, in reality watching to 
see if you got the point, his lips 
brushed by the hint of a smile. 

Pursuing the subject of Goodman, 
Jess observed, “With him the timing 
was right, first of all. Then, his guys 
loved to play that music. It was a 
complete devotion. The word 'swing’ 
came in then, too; that helped a lot. 
On the whole Benny was very, very 
lucky. That’s what you have to have 
in the music business-^luck. It’s like 
a crap game. 

“Of course, Benny had the men, too. 

. . . The very best. He’ll never get an¬ 
other group that’ll play like the ’38 
band. It was the best in the country 
then, and all the men knew it. The 
guys knew they had to give their all 
—and they did." 

ACCORDING TO STACY, the reason 
dance bands don’t succeed today is 
“simply because they don’t have any 
customers. It’s a singers’ world now. 
Everything’s a fad. Like that guy with 
the sideburns. . . . What’s his name?" 

Although he doesn’t get to listen to 
many of the newer records, Stacy said 
he admires the work of a number of 
the younger pianists. 

Listening to Hamp Hawes, he’ll com¬ 
ment, “Yeah. He plays a driving pi¬ 
ano." 

Or Russ Freeman: “I like his play¬ 
ing. He swings you." 

And on the funky feel of Carl Per¬ 
kins’ Too Close for Comfort: “He’s got 
a beat, hasn’t he? Got quite a lot of 
mud on ’im, wouldn’t you say? No 
doubt about it, these younger guys have 
got to be reckoned with. They’re say¬ 
ing a lot that an old-timer like myself 
can really appreciate." 

“After all," he concluded with one 
of his rare grins, “I go back to the 
era of A1 Capone." 
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For several years now a number of 
persons close to the thinking and play¬ 
ing center of jazz have been well aware 
of the fact that this music has reached 
the conservatory class. 

They — some of 
them musicians, 
some writers, some 
simply ardent devo¬ 
tees—have realized 
for quite a while 
that sloppy, disor¬ 
ganized, hit-or-miss 
instruction in jazz 
must come to a stop. 
They recognize the 
earnest efforts to 
give jazz something 
like proper academic 
status by some jazzmen .turned teach¬ 
ers, by a few institutions of higher 
learning, and by that happy handful 
of schools totally dedicated to jazz. 

They will be pleased, I hope, to learn 
of still another attempt to move the 
teaching of jazz along, the attempt of 
a young musician who is also an archi¬ 
tect, a man of diverse talents and en¬ 
thusiasms who has achieved a remark¬ 
able unity among his zeals and skills. 

THE MUSICIAN in this case is Bob 
Napier, a drummer of various playing 
and studying backgrounds, including 
something better than a year and a 
half of work in the atelier of Lennie 
Tristano. 

The architect involved is also Bob 
Napier, of course, a craftsman who 
recently won his B.A. Arch, at Pratt 
institute in Brooklyn with a project 
that all at once merges his own archi¬ 
tectural and music interests and pushes 
the teaching of jazz a little closer to 
its logical conservatory end. 

Bob’s project is the last one of his 
five-year course at Pratt: the equiva¬ 
lent, in plaster and color and all the 
other ingredients that go into the mak¬ 
ing of a model, of a senior thesis or a 
comprehensive examination in a major 
subject at the end of one’s college 
career. 

It is a program for a conservatory 
of music, a school made up of two divi¬ 
sions, one of jazz and the other of so- 
called “contemporary music,” that is 
contemporary music apart from jazz. 
But it is far more than a program, a 
project, or a plan; it is worked out in 
three dimensions. All the senses, except 
hearing, are appealed to, and the imag¬ 
ination fills in very well for the ear. 

BOB’S PREMISE is simple, as he 
explains it in the brief and cogent 
notes accompanying his mock-up of the 
school: 

“Every jazz musician . . . must spend 
years of learning . . . practicing, play¬ 
ing at sessions, sitting in . . . before 
even the semblance of a mature musical 
style ... is begun.” 

But where, he asks, is this develop¬ 
ment to take place? Nowadays, it nec¬ 
essarily must be much of the time “in 
the gin mills, strip-easies, clip joints, 
and so-called jazz emporiums . . . the 
concerts are too few . . . the jam ses¬ 
sions too elite . . .” Bob concludes: “the 
individual musician’s development is a 
life-and-death struggle.” 

One way to cut the struggle down to 
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manageable size is to build schools such 
as the one Napier has designed. 

That would mean the opportunity not 
only to study with musicians of high 
skill and celebrated accomplishment but 
also the chance to record, to practise 
in studios acoustically organized to take 
jazz sounds, to examine the work of 
other jazzmen on records and tape, to 
play in a series of student concerts in 
handsomely constructed recital halls 
and a large auditorium designed speci¬ 
fically for jazz. 

Finally, to make it persuasive beyond 
cavil or quibble, he has added to the 
plan “modest but healthy housing near¬ 
by so that the entire architectural en¬ 
vironment is encouraging and conducive 
to study, work, and expression.” 

IT IS AN ambitious idea but not 
an unfeasible one. It is based on the 
conviction—entirely reasonable, it seems 
to me—that jazzmen-in-training deserve 
the same encouragement, the same spe¬ 
cial attention, the same sort of environ¬ 
ment that we give to students of law, 
medicine, engineering, and all the other 
recognized professions. 

It is not a wild scheme to pick up 
anybody who thinks himself a swing¬ 
ing wonder and give him a free ride 
through school but a wise plan to 


assure jazz of generations of healthy, 
well-tutored performers and to assure 
this country something like a fair de¬ 
velopment of its cultural resources. It 
is, in fact, the sort of thing the French 
or the British would support gleefully 
and with all the necessary capital—if 
they had anything like the numbers of 
young men and women with unmistak¬ 
able jazz talents that we have. 

Properly developed, this kind of acad¬ 
emy that Napier has dreamed up and 
brought to within clear reach of reality, 
might lead to the American equivalent 
of the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Arts—in jazz; the American opposite 
number of the Old Vic or the Comedie 
Fran^aise—in jazz; our own aid given 
every necessary assistance to become 
the sort of public institution it really 
insists upon becoming. 

AMONG THE necessary aids jazz 
and jazzmen must have is the collabor¬ 
ation of men skilled in other arts. 
Lyric-writers who are more than mere 
hacks must find their way into the jazz 
field. Artists with jazz sympathies must 
decorate the clubs in which jazz is 
played and help give jazz musicians 
and their audiences the visual comple¬ 
ment to their music. 

And architects like Napier must be 
engaged to set new schools of jazz on 
their foundations firmly, to create what 
he himself calls “a single architectural 
entity . . . assisting these students, 
their art, and its future.” 


the hot box 

____ By George Hoefer 


It behooves a columnist to check up 
on persons once in a while, tell his read¬ 
ers where so and so has got to in the 
past years. So we’ll do a little of that 
this time. 

Boyd Raeburn 
made the upstate 
New York scene for 
a two-niter in May. 
He was fronting a 
band that included 
several men from 
the Johnny Richards 
orchestra that 
played in Jersey in 
April. 

The assignment 
was dance music 
and an accompani¬ 
ment for Andy Williams (Canadian 
Sunset). For both Siena college, near 
Albany, and Plattsburgh, N.Y., jazz 
was de-emphasized to a point compar¬ 
able to the University of Chicago’s de¬ 
emphasis on football. 

The Hot Boxer was considerably dis¬ 
appointed in not being able to hear jazz 
from such men as Hal McKusick, alto; 
Dick Hafer and Frank Socolow, tenors; 
Frank Rehak and Jim Dahl, trombones; 
Freddy Zito and Tommy Allison, trum¬ 
pets, and Whitey Mitchell, bass. 

* * * 



Gene Deitch, creator of The Cat and 
other Record Changer bits of artistry 
is now creative director for Columbia 
Television Film Sales, New Rochelle’ 
N. Y-., in the studio where for many 
years Paul Terry did the Terrytoons 
animation. 

* * * 


William C. Love, Nashville, Tenn., 
will be remembered by hot collectors of 
the ’30s and the early ’40s. He writes 


that he is on his way to Indo-China 
where he will headquarter in Saigon. 

He is a registered professional engi¬ 
neer and land surveyor and has accep¬ 
ted a position in that field. He hopes to 
get in some game hunting and intends 
to survey the hot record situation in 
the Orient. 

* * * 

Peck Kelly (Hot Box , Oct. 17, 1956) 
was written up in the Houston Chron¬ 
icle. Kelly has been confined to his 
home after losing his eyesight. He quit 
playing jazz piano in 1949 when a night 
club owner asked him to fire one of his 
best sidemen, a guitar player named 
Jacques Edwards. 

The Hot Box received a letter from 
Patricia Samson of Iowa State Teach¬ 
ers college, saying she inquired regard¬ 
ing Peck a year or so ago. A member 
of the Houston Symphony orchestra 
told her that Peck has two pianos in 
his home, one that was kept tuned by 
his friends and another one known 
as the “ghost piano,” which has no 
sound. Musicians report seeing Peck 
at the latter piano, practicing what he 
calls “artistic perception.” 

* * * 

Charlie Davis, composer of Copenha¬ 
gen and Jimtown Blues , retired from 
the music business many years ago. 
During the ’20s he led a stage band in 
Indianapolis which featured a young 
vocalist named Dick Powell. He now 
lives in northern New York state in the 
Fulton-Oswego area. 

* * * 

Doc Evans, jazz cornetist from Min¬ 
neapolis, is leading his band in the Per¬ 
sian Terrace of the Hotel Syracuse in 
downtown Syracuse. 
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music in review 


• Jazz Records 

• Popular Records 

• Tape Recordings 


popular records 


• Blindfold Test 

• High Fidelity 

• Jazz Best-Sellers 


• In Person 

• Radio-TV 

• Films 


PIA BECK 

Miss Beck, in Dutch Treat (Epic LN 
3269), plays piano and sings a dozen 
tunes, some in French, the rest in 
English or mixtures of both. On four 
tracks, the piano is set off by a string 
section. The remaining eight tracks 
feature her with Milt Hinton, bass; 
Osie Johnson, drums; and Barry Gal¬ 
braith, guitar. 

Vocally, she is fine in French and 
mixed in English. The Dutch accent 
tends to make English, either charming 
or quite horrible. It is equal parts of 
each here. The piano work is neat, glib, 
coolish. Something less commercial 
might afford a better means of asses¬ 
sing her jazz ability. (D. C.) 

RAY CHARLES SINGERS 

Summertime (M-G-M 12" LP E3529) 
completes the seasonal album cycle by 
this thoroughly delightful, professional 
and always tasteful ensemble. The 
other LPs are Autumn Nocturne 
(3145), Spring Is Here (3162), 
and Winter Wonderland (3387). Also 
recommended is the Charles Singers’ 
lovely Sing a Song of Paris collection. 

In this imaginatively programmed 
and astutely balanced summer set, some 
of the expert accompanists are A1 
Klink, Janet Putnam, Nick Perito, Bob 
Kitsis, and Dick Hyman. There are a 
dozen choristers. Among the 12 titles 
are Lazy Afternoon, Cruising Down the 
River, Picnic, and Lazy River. 

JUNE CHRISTY 

According to just about the shortest 
and most inadequate set of liner notes 
ever written, June—Fair and Warmer 
unleashes a new Christy personality— 
“light-hearted, warm, versatile.” Not 
cool anymore. That’s stretching a long 
way to devise a clever album title, but 
be assured that this is still the same 
Christy—a most competent singer with 
a distinctive voice that is like the rustle 
of a breeze amongst leaves. 

Out of the dozen tracks on this set 
(Capitol T833), I Want to Be Happy , 
Better LUck Next Time , and Let There 
Be Love are among the most impres¬ 
sive. Pete Bugolo’s backing, out of 
long practice, fits nice and comfortably. 
(J.T.) 

FRANCES FAYE 

Accompanied by such as Don Fager- 
quist, Maynard Ferguson, Frank Roso- 
lino, Milt Bernhart, Howard Roberts 
(more should be heard of his guitar), 
and Max Bennett, Frances Faye Sings 
Folk Songs (Bethlehem BCP 6017). 
There are a couple of tracks with 
strings and the soaring background 
soprano in which Frances doesn’t sound 
at home (Come Back to Sorrento, The 


Three Ravens), but there are some 
tracks which are superb (Nobody 
Knows the Trouble Vve Seen; Deep 
River; Goin y Home; St. James Infir¬ 
mary; Go 'Way from My Window). 
There’s also a swinging version of 
Clementine , and a hip version of Green- 
sleeves. 

You may not like all the tracks here¬ 
in, but there are some you won’t want 
to miss. Russ Garcia’s backgrounds 
sometimes are a bit precious. (D.C.) 

DONNA FULLER 

Yet another singer in the O’Day- 
Christy-Connor school is Miss Fuller, 
who sings with more taste and depth 
than Chris but with less individuality 
than June and Anita. On My Foolish 
Heart (Liberty LRP 3024) she sings 
some standards and some bright new 
(to me) tunes by Joe Greene, who also 
wrote the liner notes. 

Backing by Pete Rugolo and a big 
orchestra is generally tasteful and ap¬ 
propriate, although there are one or 
two times when Pete surprises by being 
obvious. 

Most impressive is Greene’s moody 
Hamilton Again, an off-beat song about 
a town named Hamilton, and his There 
He Is. Among the staples are the title 
tune, 7’m Gettin' Sentimental Over You, 
I'll Close My Eyes, and All or Nothing 
at All. The cover picture is the most 
unflattering I’ve seen in months of 
study of this form of art. (D.C.) 

JACKIE GLEASON 

This is intended more as a reminder 
than a review, but it should be noted 
that Gleason has quit messing with 
mandolins and the like and has gone 
back to saccharine strings for his most 
recent album, The Love Hours (Capi¬ 
tol W816). 

Once again it is the saving grace of 
Bobby Hackett’s golden tongue which 
puts some backbone into the arrange¬ 
ments. Sixteen tunes are included, all 
of them are excellent, and Bobby 
couldn’t sound bad if he played with 
no mouthpiece, on somebody else’s horn, 
under nine feet of water. (J.T.) 

LENA HORNE 

RCA Victor took microphones and 
recording equipment into New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel last Feb. 20 to 
catch Lena’s sensational sets at the 
Empire room. The result is a sizzling 
album, Lena Home at the Waldorf- 
Astoria (RCA Victor LOC 1028). 
Among the tunes are an electrifying 
Day In, Day Out, a delightful 7 Love 
to Love, a scorching New Fangled 
Tango, a jumping It's All Right with 


Me, and a romping From This Moment 
On. 

Happily wailing in the rhythm sec¬ 
tion is bassist George Duvivier. Note 
the neat modulation he and Lena make 
so easily between Mood Indigo and 7’m 
Beginning to See the Light. The last 
five tracks in the album must have been 
encores at the set recorded, else why 
include Lena’s theme five times? How 
this Lena can sell a song! (D.C.) 

FRANK SINATRA 

A Swingin' Affair (Capitol W803) 
is up-tempo Frank on such sturdy 
stuff as Lonesome Road; From This 
Moment On; Nice Work If You Can 
Get It; I Won't Dance, and 11 (count 
’em) others. It would be a bonanza if 
everything were of the caliber of Lone¬ 
some Road, but Sinatra apparently soon 
wearied of kicking up the tempos on 
things like Night and Day, You'd Be 
So Nice to Come Home To, and I've 
Got It Bad and thus ended up with the 
least impressive album he has yet 
turned out on Capitol. 

There are tricks in abundance, and 
phrases are tossed off carelessly rather 
than savored. It’s still Sinatra, how¬ 
ever, and still a far cut above just 
about anything else available on to¬ 
day’s market. Recommended but with 
reservations and with the hope that the 
almost constant stream of albums and 
singles on Frank is not beginning to 
take its toll. (J.T.) 

SARAH VAUGHAN 

Sarah, if it’s possible, has increased 
her stature in the female vocalist field 
with her newest album, Sarah Vaughan 
Sings George Gershwin (Mercury MGP 
2-101). The two record set, with back¬ 
grounds tastefully supplied by Hal 
Mooney and a large band, is a glisten¬ 
ing portrait in sound of one of the 
great voices of our time. 

The Gershwin standards are all here: 
They All Laughed, Stairway to Para¬ 
dise (she belts this like a full band 
would), Someone to Watch over Me, The 
Man I Love, How Long Has This Been 
Going On?, Summertime, A Foggy Day, 
Let's Call the Whole Thing Off, Love 
Walked In, Do It Again, and Of Thee 
I Sing. There are 22 tracks in all. 

My very favorite tracks are the stun¬ 
ning Someone to Watch and A Foggy 
Day, the latter warm with Sarah’s 
lower register. I didn’t care for her 
Of Thee I Sing, taken at ballad tempo. 
But I flipped at 7 Won't Say I Will, 
Do It Again and the lovely How Long 
Has This Been Going On? There is 
also high artistry on My Man's Gone 
Now, from Porgy and Bess. This is a 
set that will be around a long, long 
time. (D.C.) 
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jazz records 

Records are reviewed by Dom Cerulli, Leonard Feather, Ralph J. Gleason, Don Gold, and 
Jack Tracy and are initialed by the writers. Ratings: AAA A A Excellent, A AAA Very Good, 
★★★ 'Good, AA Fair, ★ Poor. 


Jackie Cain-Roy Krai 

BITS AND PIECES—ABC-Paramount 12" LP 
ABC 163: Look Around; Stopping the Clock; 
Change of Heart; Honey Did; Whisper Not; Say 
Cheese; Aura; Darn That Dream; I'm Forever 
Blowing Bubbles; Walking. 

(Personnel: Miss Cain, Krai, vocals, with 

orchestra (no personnel given). 

Rating: AAA 

According to Jimmy Lyons’ liner 
notes, Krai terms this LP “an arrang¬ 
er’s showcase of contemporary sounds.” 
The arrangers involved are Bill Hol¬ 
man, who composed Around and Aura; 
Ralph Burns, who charted Heart and 
Dream; Quincy Jones, who contributed 
Clock and Whisper, and Ernie Wilkins, 
who arranged Honey, Bubbles , and 
Walking. Krai arranged Cheese. 

For the most part, the arrangements 
are not up to the level each of the 
arrangers has reached in other associa¬ 
tions. Holman’s are relaxed. Wilkins’ 
have indications of fire but rarely blaze. 
Jones has done substantially better 
than his work here. Burns’ are undis¬ 
tinguished. Krai’s is pleasantly appro¬ 
priate. Ironically, however, despite the 
accent on arrangements, it is the sing¬ 
ing of Jackie and Roy which is spot¬ 
lighted here. And, honestly, I prefer 
their singing with a rhythm section, 
without the Great Wall of China crum¬ 
bling in the background. 

The tunes themselves are chosen with 
the Krais’ customary good taste. Five 
are wordless, voice-as-an-instrument in¬ 
terpretations: Around, Honey, Whisper, 
Aura , and Walking. Jackie sings with 
precise intonation and diction on Heart 
and Dream. Husband and wife charge 
with spirit through Clock, Cheese, and 
the revitalized Bubbles. 

The only musicians identified are 
those taking brief solos; they include 
Art Farmer, Clark Terry, Phil Woods, 
Anthony Ortega, and Jerome Richard¬ 
son. 

Although the Krais’ better moments, 
in any context, intrigue me, I find that 
much of their presentation is superficial 
and contrived. I do not find that their 
wordless chants here are as rewarding 
as some of those they did during the 
Charlie Ventura days. It seems to me 
that if voices are to be employed in an 
instrumental sense, they should express 
some of the conceptual bases of horn 
playing, as Ella Fitzgerald does so 
well, rather than follow a confining, 
unjustifiably simple path. 

Jackie and Roy, and certainly the 
arrangers represented here, have some¬ 
thing to say, in the jazz field. Their 
statements here are not among their 
most memorable. (D.G.) 

Eddie Getz 

EDDIE GETZ QUINTET—MGM 12" LP E 
3462: V Material; Blue Things; 4:40 P.M.; Take 
It Cheesy; Teragicentro; Up and Down; I’m 
Forever Blowing Bubbles; Lullaby of Birdland; 
Zig; Apple Pops; Skeeter. 

Personnel: Getz, alto; Don Momblow, guitar; 
Sigmund Millonzi, piano; James Del Pierre, 
bass; Clyde Hornburg, drums. 

Rating: AAta 

Some rather glib but well-integrated 
small group work with the Getz alto 
the dominant solo voice. 


All the originals are somewhat 
staccato - figured themes, developed 
briefly. The standards, Bubbles and 
Lullaby, say nothing new. 

Millonzi is a pulsing group pianist 
but doesn’t always deliver what he 
promises in solos. Getz, as the group 
voice leader, is often overshadowed by 
his pianist. Not enough use is made of 
the rhythm instruments as solo voices 
to vary the somewhat drab alto-piano 
unison texture. 

Momblow solos effectively on U:UO 
P. M., one of the most interesting of 
the originals.« Getz is flowing and in¬ 
ventive on Teragicentro. A couple of 
changes of the easy tempo might have 
livened things up, too. (D. C.) 

Jimmy Giuffre 

THE JIMMY GIUFFRE 3—Atlantic 12" LP 
1254: Gotta Dance; Two Kinds of Blues; The 
Song Is You; Crazy She Galls Me; Voodoo; My 
All; That’s the Way It Is; Crawdad Suite; The 
Train and the River. 

Personnel: Giuffre, clarinet, tenor, baritone; 
Jim Hall, guitar; Ralph Pena, bass. 

Rating: AA AAA 

The richly flowing imagination of 
Giuffre is demonstrated forcefully in 
this fine set. This is simple, direct, lucid 
jazz, presented with warmth, honesty, 
and a lack of pretentious devices. Here 
Giuffre’s lustrously unified trio presents 
the kind of music the group currently 
is presenting in person. 

In Giuffre’s words, this LP is a “near 
equal mixture of writing and ad libbing 
. . . There is a folk-songy, bluesy, 
down-homey, old-timey, natural, funky 
air about all the tunes, especially the 
originals.” All the originals here are by 
Giuffre; he shared the writing of My 
All with Bob Russell. 

Although there are no extended solos 
here (“we’ll reserve the extended solos 
for a future album”), there is a con¬ 
stantly profound, often charming, in¬ 
teraction within the group. Hall and 
Pena are firstrate, in creating a mean¬ 
ingful ensemble sound or contributing 
a vital, appropriate solo. Giuffre con¬ 
tinues to work expressively within cer¬ 
tain technical limitations on each of 
the instruments. His writing and over¬ 
all approach are more pertinent than 
the execution itself. In his own terms, 
he succeeds. 

Giuffre plays clarinet on Blues , 
Crazy, All, and Crawdad; tenor on 
Song and That's; baritone on Gotta and 
Voodoo, and all three instruments on 
Train. Gotta is “a short opener to set 
a happy note.” Blues illustrates the use 
of two interrelated moods, “slow and 
sad . . . fast and happy.” Voodoo is a 
minor mood developed by Pena. Hall 
leads through Crazy, taken medium- 
slow. All is a delicate, melodic ballad. 
That's is a series of solos, separated 
by a gospel-flavored theme. Crawdad, 
the longest selection, utilizes a blues 
theme and a folk song theme, climaxed 
by a combination of both. Train fea¬ 
tures Giuffre in clarinet, tenor, and 
baritone solos in a framework of spirit¬ 
ed folk elements. 

This is music of enduring value. As 
an indication of Giuffre’s constantly 


enlarging contribution to the growth 
of jazz, this LP is a valuable posses 
sion. (D.G.) 

Johnny Glasel 

JAZZ SESSION-ABC-Paramount 12" LP ABC 

165; Taps Miller; I Couldn’t Do Without You; 
Ruby My Dear; Two for the Show; Harvey Not 
Walter; Three to Make Ready; Star Eyes; The 
Party’s Over. 

Personnel: Glasel, trumpet; Whitey Mitchell, 
bass; Dick Garcia, guitar on Tracks 1, 2, 4, 5, 
and 6; Perry Lopez, guitar on Tracks 3, 7, and 
8; Osie Johnson, drums on Tracks 3-8. 

Rating: AAAA 

Glasel, formerly a vital part of The 
Six, possesses a memorable respect for 
rhythm and melody, realizing that a 
concern for both can be a simultaneous 
thing. He plays fluently here, backed 
warmly by guitar, bass, and drums. 
The entire session communicates lucid¬ 
ly, reinforcing Glasel’s note that “the 
sessions for this album were so relaxed 
that the studio felt more like a living 
room. Even the mikes seemed to smile.” 

It is this relaxed air, this unpre¬ 
tentiousness, which contributes force¬ 
fully to the success of this presentation. 

Glasel’s conception is mature and his 
technical resources, if occasionally 
rough-edged, enable him to express his 
ideas. His support is excellent. Mitchell, 
termed by Glasel “Red’s east coast 
brother,” plays well, and guitarists 
Garcia and Lopez surround Glasel’s 
firm tone with complementing vigor. 
Johnson, as ever, plays with delight¬ 
ful, tasteful efficiency. 

The four-tune-to-a-side format is 
laudable. The selection of tunes, too, 
is astute, from Basie’s Taps Miller to 
Monk’s moody Ruby to the ballad Star 
Eyes to Party's, from the musical Belts 
Are Ringing. Mitchell’s two originals, 
Couldn't and Harvey, are refreshingly 
melodic. 

On Miller and Couldn't, Glasel works 
without drum support, but the rhythmic 
strength of Garcia and Mitchell pro¬ 
vides more than adequate backing and 
opportunity for interplay. 

While the experimentalists move 
ever onward, there should be more 
direct, warm sets like this, particularly 
by deserving persons like Glasel, to 
indicate that well-played jazz is a 
many-faceted gem. While Glasel is not 
yet a major influence, there are signs 
here indicating that he could become 
one. (D.G.) 

Bob Harrington Quartet 

VIBRAPHONE FANTASY IN JAZZ WITH BOB 
HARRINGTON—Imperial 12" LP 9031: Moun - 
tain Dew; Ticklish Situation; Patio Pavanne; 
I’ve Never Been in Love Before; Let’s Have Some 
Ribs; Gone Nuclear Fishin’; How Long Has 
This Been Going On?; Three-Fourths; Little Cir¬ 
cumference; Indecision. 

Personnel: Harrington, vibes; Jimmy Wyble, 
guitar; Bob Carter, bass; Lloyd Morales, drums. 

Rating: AAAt£ 

Harrington, a west coast resident, 
was around in the ’40s playing drums 
for Red Nichols, Bud Freeman, et al, 
and in the ’50s as a pianist with Bar- 
net, Auld, and others. Except for a 
little doubling on a Harry Babasin 
date, this is his first record appearance 
on vibes. 

Either Harrington was strongly in¬ 
fluenced by Red Norvo or they are co¬ 
incidentally kindred souls. Adding to 
the resemblance, the group sound in¬ 
cludes some very capable guitar work 
by Wyble, currently with Norvo. 

Most of the numbers are originals 
by Harrington, several of them built 
on the blues. They are all pleasant 
pegs on which to hang a series 
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of equally agreeable improvisations. 
Three-Fourths, written by Carter, is 
a blues in waltz time, brief and effec¬ 
tive. 

Morales plays adequate drums on 
most tracks, but his solos were expend¬ 
able. The tempo rushes on Indecision . 

The notes assure us that this session 
was recorded in the open air on Har¬ 
rington’s patio and that if we listen 
closely we can hear an occasional bird 
chirping, train whistle, or an airplane 
passing overhead. Maybe we didn’t 
listen closely enough. (L.F.) 

Barney Kessel 

MUSIC TO LISTEN TO BARNEY KESSEL BY— 
Contemporary C 3521: Cheerful Little Earful; 
Makin * Whoopee; My Reverie; Blues for a Play¬ 
boy; Love Is for the Very Young; Carioca; 
Mountain Greenery; Indian Summer; Gone with 
the Wind; Laura; I Love You; Fascinating 
Rhythm. 

Personnel: Tracks 2, 9, 11, 12: Kessel, guitar; 
Buddy Collette, flute, alto flute, clarinet; Jules 
Jacob, oboe, English horn; George W. Smith, 
clarinet; Howard Terry, bassoon, clarinet, bass 
clarinet; Justin Gordon, clarinet, bass clarinet; 
Andre Previn, piano; Buddy Clark, bass; Shelly 
Manne, drums. Tracks 1, 3, 4, 6: same personnel 
except for Ted Nash, flute and clarinet; Jimmy 
Rowles, piano; Red Mitchell, bass. Tracks 5, 7, 
8, 10: Same as preceding, except Claude William¬ 
son, piano, on Mountain Greenery. 

Rating: 'kirkVz 

Save for some moments (as on Play¬ 
boy and Carioca) when Mr. Kessel 
romps and wiggles in familiar fashion, 
this is largely gentle and woodwindy 
jazz which might have been subtitled 
Music to Drink Fine Wine By. Utiliz¬ 
ing five woodwinds and a rhythm sec¬ 
tion, Barney has placed his guitar in 
an airy framework that allows him 
to roam freely both as lead voice and as 
soloist. 

All the arrangements are his, and he 
displays a large writing talent—one I 
had no idea he possessed. As Previn’s 
well-written, helpful notes point out, 
“the backgrounds are unobtrusive but 
meaningful, the harmonies are thought¬ 
ful and modern, and above all there is 
none of the self-conscious stiffness that 
mars so much of jazz writing for wood¬ 
wind instruments.” 

That is true of Barney at his best, 
but you might find, as I did, that such 
items as Gone with the Wind , which 
sounds like Shearing sans vibes, could 
have been treated more imaginatively. 

Laura is a haunting duet by Kessel 
and Mitchell, one which captures per¬ 
fectly the song’s mood and intent. 

Though most of the solo spots are 
Barney’s, Previn is heaerd ocasionally, 
Shelly is magnificent, and Mitchell is 
a bulwark on the tracks on which he 
appears. 

This is Kessel in a largely new and 
charming context, and well worth hear¬ 
ing (J.T.) 

Lee Konitz 

LEE KONITZ INSIDE HI-FI—Atlantic 12" LP 
1258: Kary’s Trance; Everything Happens to 
Me; Sweet and Lovely; Cork 'N* Bib; All of 
Me; Star Eyes; Nesuhi’s Instant; Indiana. 

Personnel: Konitz, alto on Tracks 1, 2, 3, and 
4 (also tenor on 1); Billy Bauer, guitar; Arnold 
Fishkind, bass; Dick Scott, drums. On Tracks 
5, 6, 7, and 8: Konitz, tenor; Sal Mosca, piano; 
Peter Ind, bass; Dick Scott, drums. 

Rating: idrkicVg 

A unpretentious blowing session, this 
is must for Konitzologists if only be¬ 
cause Lee plays tenor on five tracks. 

How he sounds on tenor is no sur¬ 
prise. He is the same musician with 
his fingers a little farther apart. Play 
these tracks at 45 r.p.m., and you will 
immediately and unmistakably hear 
Konitz on alio. True, his command of 


the horn is imperfect, but the occasion¬ 
al slight goofs (notably in the second 
and fourth choruses of Indiana) do not 
mitigate against mood or enjoyment. 

The best tenor solo in terms of con¬ 
tinuity is the four-chorus opening on 
All of Me. Sal Mosca, here as on the 
others, plays in quiet understatement 
and could have built more. Nesuhi’s 
Instant is simply a dozen choruses of 
andante blues, with Ind wailing two at 
the top and another pair at the end. 

Kary is the best track on the LP. 
Unlike the rest, it is organized, at 
least to the extent of an intriguing 
minor unison line by Lee’s alto and 
Bauer’s guitar. Bauer’s comping and 
solo work are superb throughout this 
side; he achieves an almost celeste-like 
sound on the relaxed and charming 
Everything. 

Sweet and Lovely, a stimulating 
chord pattern, has Lee in fine fettle 
as he makes the changes with ease 
and continuity. Cork is another dozen 
choruses of blues, a little slower, with 
alto throughout, except for two Bauer 
choruses, until they suddenly introduce 
a unison theme for the last two. A 
funky theme, too; the kind of blues 
Bird might have written. 

At least four stars for the mainly- 
alto side and five for the unique value 
of the tenor side; hence the compromise 
rating. (L.F.) 

George Lewis 

DOCTOR JAZZ-Delmar 12" LP DL-201 : 

Mama Don't Allow; High Society; Ice Cream; 
Doctor Jazz; My Old Kentucky Home; Swanee 
River; Red Wing. 

Personnel: George Lewis, clarinet; Jim Robin¬ 
son, trombone; Kid Howard, trumpet; Alton 
Purnell, piano; Lawrence Marrero, banjo; Alcide 
Pavageau, bass; Joe Watkins, drums, vocal on 
Tracks 1, 3. 

Rating: jcick'k 

Despite the piano or the way it was 
recorded, which makes it sound some¬ 
how in another room, this is a pulsing, 
rough-and-ready romp with the Lewis 
band. 

This is vintage stuff. The gentlemen 
here assembled range in age from the 
middle 50s to the late, 60s. They have 
lived this music. The occasional clams 
and discords that pop up really mean 
nothing. It’s the vigor and youthfulness 
here that counts. 

For one thing, Ice Cream , a tune 
known to every schoolboy, jumps along 
until it’s time for Marrero to break 
with the banjo. When that happens, it’s 
one of the happiest recorded moments 
in recent years. 

Kentucky Home is given a metro¬ 
nomic and rigid beat, with Lewis daint¬ 
ily flitting around the melody by way 
of contrast. Mama Don’t Allow is done 
here warmly and lustily enough to 
change any Mama’s heart. This is at 
the roots of much of what we have 
today. It’s worth investigation by the 
more than casual listener. 

Sound ranges from poor (that ghast¬ 
ly piano sound) to sharp (the rest of 
the ensemble). And there are at least 
two more Lewis recordings coming on 
Delmar. (D.C.) 

Hank Mobley 

MOBLEY’S SECOND MESSAGE—Prestige 12" 
LP 7082: These Are the Things I Love; Message 
from the Border; Xlento; The Latest; I Should 
Care; Crazeology. 

Personnel: Mobley, tenor; Kenny Dorham, 

trumpet; Walter Bishop, piano; Doug Watkins, 
bass; Arthur Taylor, drums. 

Rating: irkirVg 

There are times when Kenny Dor- 
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ham, while blowing, seems to be giving 
reluctantly of himself, his phrases are 
that spare and his tone is that dis¬ 
tilled. A good example are his choruses 
on I Should Care, which are played 
masterfully and lyrically, but in this 
frame of restraint which makes the 
heights he attains that much more 
impressive. 

Mobley is his flowing, tasty self, al¬ 
though the inspired blowing that has 
highlighted recent in-person shots is 
missing in spots here. Still, he is in¬ 
ventive on The Latest and Crazeology , 
both of which stem from I Got Rhythm 
and are the more interesting because 
of the variety of development. 

Bishop, on Latest , gets taken up with 
Autumn Nocturne, and works it charm¬ 
ingly into several spots on his Bud- 
oriented solo. On the jumped-tempo 
Things I Love, listen to Bishop prac¬ 
tically soloing as he comps in the 
background. 

On Message, Dorham is again force¬ 
ful in his manner and gets off his 
most exciting solo. 

All considered, a good blowing date; 
but, considering the persons on hand, 
not really all it could have been. (D.C.) 

Marilyn Moore 

MOODY MARILYN MOORE—Bethlehem 12" 
LP, BCP-73 : /’m Just a Lucky So and So; III 
Wind; If Love Is Trouble; Is You Is or Is You 
Ain’t My Baby?; Born to Blow the Blues; Lover, 
Come Back to Me; You’re Driving Me Crazy; 
Trav’lin’ All Alone; I Cried for You; Leavin’ 
Town; Trouble Is a Man; I Got Rhythm. 

Personnel: Miss Moore, vocals with Don Ab¬ 
ney’s orchestra: Abney, piano; AI Cohn, tenor, 
bass clarinet; Joe Wilder, trumpet; Barry Gal¬ 
braith, guitar; Milt Hinton, bass; Osie Johnson, 
drums. 

Rating: 

First off, let’s get a purely personal 
observation on the record. Miss Moore 


is the finest new jazz singer I’ve heard 
this year; for me, the LP was a joy 
from start to finish. 

There will be anguished cries from 
some quarters. Marilyn’s wonderful 
sound and beat and feeling are going to 
be resented, for it’s true that she sings 
as if she were Billie Holiday’s daughter. 
This raises a most important question: 
does it matter whether one knows to 
what degree a style is natural or culti¬ 
vated? If the primary end objective 
of music is esthetic enjoyment, and if 
she sings in this style so convincingly, 
doesn’t the end justify the means? 

Whatever ethical, comparative, and 
objective considerations may be raised 
by the similarity between Marilyn and 
the Lady Day of Yesterday cannot pos¬ 
sibly be germane to the subjective 
pleasure of hearing these songs sung 
in this exquisitely edgy, naturally con¬ 
veyed style. 

For all we know, Marilyn may just 
happen to have been born with that 
quality in her voice; either way, the 
fact that the original article is avail¬ 
able at its optimum on increasingly rare 
occasions nowadays makes it all the 
more desirable that a successor should 
arise. 

No doubt as time goes by w.e’11 begin 
to observe that the resemblance isn’t 
that strong after all. (Didn’t Carmen 
McRae seem like a carbon copy of 
Sarah Vaughan before we really dug 
her?) Meanwhile, it is emphasized not 
only by the use of four songs Billie 
recorded (6, 7, 8, 9) but also an ac¬ 
companiment strongly recalling the 
great Teddy Wilson-Holiday series of 
the late 1930s. 

Cohn and Wilder blow superbly on 
several tracks; inevitably, Al sounds 


more like Pres than ever. Abney is a 
sympathetic accompanist. Some of the 
material is little known and valuable, 
notably George Russell’s Born to Blow 
the Blues and the two George Handy 
tunes, Trouble and Leavin\ 

One can imagine a Blindfold Test 
with one of these tracks, and a reaction 
along these lines: “If that’s Billie, give 
her five stars; if it’s just an imitation, 
2 1 /4.” In order to avoid such absurdi¬ 
ties, let’s pretend for a moment. Let’s 
pretend that Billie Holiday does have 
a daughter, and this is how she sings. 
Surely nobody would object if they 
thought it was all in the family. 

Actually, Marilyn has been on the 
scene before (like all girl singers, she 
worked for a while with Charlie Bar- 
net) and this marks her emergence 
from retirement. She’s a charming and 
attractive petite redhead (but down, 
boys, she’s Mrs. Al Cohn). 

Dick Hadlock’s notes credit just 
about everything but the discovery of 
penicillin to Ethel Waters. This is 
something we’d like to take up with 
him some time. Right now we’re too 
busy appreciating Miss Moore. (L.F.) 

Santo Pecora 

DIXIELAND MARDI GRAS-Vik Records 12" 

LP LX-1081 : Tailgate Itch; South Rampart Street 
Parade; Mack the Knife; Copenhagen; Clarinet 
Marmalade; China Boy; March of the Bobcats; 
Toot-Toot Tootsie, Good-by; You Can Depend on 
Me. 

Personnel: Santo Pecora, trombone; Roy Li- 
berto, trumpet; Lester Bouchon, clarinet, tenor; 
Ronald DuPont, piano; Paul Guma, guitar; 
Arthur Seelig, bass; Roger Johnston, drums. 

Rating: irkYg 

A generally lively session, spotted by 
some routine solo work and a horrible 
vocal by bassist Seelig on Mack. 
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Each track is introduced, sometimes 
haltingly, by a narrator, and then faded 
out and in again for no immediately ap¬ 
parent reason. The crowd noises, ap¬ 
plause, whistles, etc., add to the feeling 
that this music is being dressed up and 
paraded for the tourists. 

There are many romping unison pas¬ 
sages, and some flashes of solo fire. But, 
unfortunately, no sustaining solo qual¬ 
ity. (D. C.) 

Sammy Price 

THE PRICE IS RIGHT Jazztone 12" UP 

J1260: Squeeze Me; Basin Street Blues; The 
World Is Waiting for the Sunrise; Mood; New 
Orleans Drag; St. James Infirmary; Muskrat 
Ramble; My Blues; Trombone Blues; High 
Society. 

Personnel: Sammy Price, piano; Emmett Berry, 
trumpet; George Stevenson, trombone; Herbert 
Hall, clarinet; George (Pops) Foster, bass; Fred¬ 
dy Moore, drums. 

Rating: idrkVg, 

Although Jazztone prefers to squeeze 
this one into the swing classification, 
it’s more Dixie than swing in mood. 
Price is a swinging and rocking pianist 
who fits and plays very well in the 
earlier idiom. His solo vehicle, Mood , 
displays the technique and flavor of the 
accomplished traditional piano man. 
And on HalTs display piece, New Or¬ 
leans Drag, Price builds a driving 
rhythm pattern behind the reedy, 
masculine clarinet. 

Trombonist Stevenson has two show¬ 
cases, Basin Street and Trombone 
Blues, both of which are warmly exe¬ 
cuted. Berry opens St. James with ap¬ 
propriately dirty muted horn, then 
sings lustily, and follows through with 
some punching open horn. Drummer 
Moore, usually of the bludgeon-beat 
school, is strangely subdued here, and 
contributes some substantial rhythm 
support, with but a few lapses into 
the whaling stage, but with an uneven 
solo on Ramble. 

For me, the star of the record is 
Pops Foster (May he swing forever!), 
who breaks up Sunrise, and is youthful 
in slapping, plucking exuberance, des¬ 
pite the years behind him. The set . . . 
available only by mail . . . stems from 
a concert recorded in Paris in Febru¬ 
ary, 1956. Sound is very good, but 
there is no separation of tracks. Note, 
too, how well behaved yet appreciative 
the audience is. (D. C.) 

Jimmy Raney 

JIMMY RANEY IN THREE ATTITUDES-ABC- 

Paramount 12" LP 167 : So in Love; Indian 
Summer; Fanfare; Last Night When We Were 
Young; On the Rocks; Passport to Pimlico; 
Strike Up the Band; Up in Quincy*s Room. 

Personnel: On Tracks 1, 4, 8, Raney, guitar; 
Bob B*rookmeyer, valve trombone; Johnny Wil¬ 
liams, piano; Red Mitchell, bass; Osie Johnson, 
drums. Tracks 2, 5, 7, Raney, Hall Overton, 

piano; Mitchell, Johnson. Tracks 3, 6, Raney, 

A1 Cohn, tenor; Williams, Whitey Mitchell, bass; 
Jack Edie, drums. 

Rating: irk-kVz 

What In Three Attitudes means is be¬ 
yond me except as a device for pre¬ 
senting sides which feature Brook- 
meyer, Cohn, and Mitchell in addition 
to Raney. Such an idea is excellent, 
since it breaks up the similarity in 
tonal color endemic in guitar records. 

However, it didn’t exactly do that 
here because of the nature of the in¬ 
struments. The burry tone (bow to W. 
Balliett) of Cohn seems also to be 
characteristic of Brookmeyer, especially 
when playing at slower tempos, the bass 
is already in the same general division, 
and the result is still a lack of suffi¬ 
cient contrast. 

But there are a lot of good points to 
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THEY DIDNT BELIEVE ME 

YOU’RE CRYING 

MAKIN WHOOPIE 

EVERY TIME WE SAY GOODBYE 

BUT NOT FOR ME 

CARAVAN 


PERDIDO 

NEVER LET ME GO 
IS YOU IS OR IS YOU 
AIN’T MY BABY 
I’ll CLOSE MY EYES 
SOMEBODY LOVES ME 
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SOFT AS SPRING 

IF YOU GO 

BLACK IS THE COLOR OF MY 

TRUE LOVE’S HAIR 

IF 1 FORGET YOU 

LAZY AFTERNOON 

IF LOVE WERE ALL 

THE THINGS WE DID 

LAST SUMMER 

EASY COME EASY GO 

AFTER YOU 

I’LL BE AROUND 
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CT2- Music to Listen to 
Barney Kessel By. 

The nation’s No. 1 guitarist, 
with a unique woodwind 
orchestra and rhythm 
section, in his own beautiful 
arrangements of “Laura”, 
“Mountain Greenery”, 
“Carioca”, etc. 


CT3— The Curtis Counce 
Group. Stunning stereo on 
the first album of this 
fabulous five about which 
Down Beat says 
“... powerful integration”; 
Billboard: ”... abounds 
with great solos, excellent 
drive”! “Landslide”, 

“Time After Time”, 
"Sonar”, etc. 


for the first time! 

CONTEMPORARY’S TOP JAZZ 

stars new stereo 

... with distinct separation between the 
speakers , yet part of the sound actually 
seems to come from the middle! Uncut 
versions of Contemporary Records* 
famed 12" Hi-Fi long-playing albums on 
extra-play 1-mil tape; almost 50% more 
playing time than ordinary tapes , but 
just $ 11.95 each. 

nationally advertised price 

AVAILABLE STACKED OR STAGGERED 


CT1 -Shelly Manne & 

His Men: “Swinging Sounds 
in Stereo”. 

America’s No. 1 drummer 
and his great group in 
“Moose the Mooche”, “The 
Wind”, “Tommyhawk”, 
“Quartet”, etc. “. . . joyful 
listening” says Billboard 1 


CT4- My Fair Lady: Shelly 
Manne & His Friends: Andre 
Previn & Leroy Yinnegar 

The best-selling modern 
jazz album of the season! 
The 8 hit Broadway tunes: 
“Get Me to the Church on 
Time”, “I’ve Grown 
Accustomed to Her Face”, 
“Show Me”, etc. 


CT5-Howard Rumsey’s 
Lighthouse All-Stars: Music 
for Lighthousekeeping. 

The colossal Coast crew in 
a swinging session “made” 
for stereo! “Topsy”, “Love 
Me or Levey”, 2 Latins with 
cowbells, maracas, claves, 
ram’s horn and conga 
drums; etc. 


CT6 — Art Pepper Meets 
the Rhythm Section. 

Spontaneous combustion in 
hi fi, this blowing bout 
between West Coast alto 
star Pepper and the East’s 
famed Red Garland, Paul 
Chambers, Philly Joe Jones! 
“You’d be So Nice to Come 
Home To”, “Red Pepper 
Blues”, etc. 


at record and hi-fi shops everywhere, or write 
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the LP. For instance, on Indian Sum¬ 
mer where Raney comes in after the 
bass and makes the whole thing swing 
so rightly; Raney’s solo on Fanfare; 
Red Mitchell’s solo on On the Rocks; 
Cohn’s solo on Pimlico , and Red Mit¬ 
chell and Brookmeyer’s solos on Strike 
Up the Band. On the other hand, the 
lugubrious tone of Brookmeyer on a 
slow tune such as Last Night plus the 
unbelievably slow bass solo (Red) on 
the same tune almost put this listener 
to sleep. 

Over-all, the album seems to me to 
demonstrate that Raney’s superiority in 
the quick, alert swinging of the up¬ 
tempo tunes is unfortunately not 
equaled by his lyric work on the slower 
ballads. The music is suave, polished, 
and sometimes bland, withal excellently 
organized and produced. 

The annotator couldn’t have meant 
“rending” in referring to the reprise 
of Passport to Pimlico unless he heard 
something more abandoned in the per¬ 
formance than I did. (R.J.G.) 

Don Redman 

DON REDMAN’S PARK AVE. PATTER—Golden 
Crest 12 /r LP CR 3017: Park Avenue Patter; 
Good Boog Di Goodie; Black Velvet; Ballade de 
Ballet; Lydia; Mad Minuet; My Confectionery 
Baby; My Girl Friday; Looney; The Blame’s on 
You; Penthouse Alley; Seedless Grapefruit. 

Personnel: Redman, alto, soprano; Coleman 
Hawkins, tenor; Seldon Powell, flute, tenor; 
Danny Bank, baritone, bass clarinet; Red Press, 
flute, alto, clarinet; Bobby Byrne or Tyree Glenn, 
trombone; Joe Wilder, trumpet; Osie Johnson, 
drums; George Duvivier, bass; Barry Galbraith, 
guitar; Hank Jones, piano; Melvin Moore, vocals 
on Tracks 2, 5, 7, 10. 

Rating: irkVz 

This is the first LP under the name 
of Redman, who, as the very first jazz 
arranger ever, was a key figure of the 
1920s. In recent years, working as 
Pearl Bailey’s music director, he hasn’t 
touched a horn; on a few of these titles, 
however, he plays alto (for the first 
time since 1946) and soprano on a 
couple of items. 

The liner information is replete with 
wrong spellings, false credits and gen¬ 
eral confusion. With Don’s help we 
have pieced some kind of order out of 
this chaos. The five reedmen are heard 
on Tracks 3, 6, 9, and 11. It is Glenn, 
not Redman, who does most of the vibes 
solo work. On Track 1, Don plays pi¬ 
ano and Hank Jones organ; Don plays 
vibes and celeste on Track 4. 

We would have been happier if Don 
had aimed this album at the kind of 
market that eagerly bought his records 
when he led a big band through the 
1930s. There is no writing here as 
challenging as was the immortal Chant 
of the Weed in its day. At least two 
of the originals, Patter and Ballade , 
sound like Frankie Carle. Moore does 
an Apollo theater blues bit on Boog , 
a starched-throat ballad job on Lydia 
and Blame , and a good, swinging vocal 
on Confectionery , which also has 16 
fine measures of muted Wilder. 

The better moments are provided by 
Hawkins, backed by three flutes on 
Velvet (not the old tune) and on 
Looney, in which Hawkins and Hank 
have some fine up - tempo moments. 
Penthouse is a charming. waltz, and 
Grapefruit a pleasant instrumental fea¬ 
turing Duvivier and Powell. 

Next time, let’s hope Don will include 
some of his own intimate recitative 
vocals, fewer pitches for the jukebox 
trade (you can’t put an LP on a juke¬ 
box, Don) and material that will live 
up to his rightly distinguished name. 
(L.F.) 
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BLP 1554 ART BLAKEY — ORGY IN 
RHYTHM. 

The record everybody is talking about. The 
great Art Blakey in an unusual setting: 9 
drums, flute, piano & bass. From the wildest 
to the most subtle in percussion, with vocals 
by Sabu and Blakey. 


BLP 1545 WAILING WITH LOU—LOU 
DONALDSON QUINTET. 

A new LP by one of today's greatest alto 
stars. A real jazz session. With trumpeter 
Donald Byrd at his very best. 


BLP 1549 BLOWING IN FROM CHI¬ 
CAGO—CLIFF JORDAN AND JOHN 
GILMORE. 

Two fine tenor men make their debut on 
Blue Note. With Horace Silver, Curly Rus¬ 
sell, Art Blakey. (Cliff Jordan has just joined 
the Max Roach Quintet.) 



BLP 1547 A DATE WITH JIMMY SMITH. 

The outstanding modern jazz organist is fea¬ 
tured for the first time in a band setting. 
With Donald Byrd, Lou Donaldson, Hank 
Mobley, Eddie McFadden, Art Blakey. A 
groovy, informal session. 
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BLP 1525 JIMMY SMITH TRIO 
I Cover the Waterfront, Lover Come Back, 
Willow Weep, etc. 

BLP 1528/1529 JIMMY SMITH AT CLUB "BABY 

GRAND”, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Where or When, Sweet Georgia Brown, Love 
is a Many Splendored Thing, Caravan, etc. 

List Price $4.98 


Complete Catalog on Request 

BLUE NOTE RECORDS 

47 West 63rd St., New York 23 
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Sal Salvador 

SHADES OF SAL SALVADOR—Bethlehem 12" 
LP BCP 39: Delighted; Two Sleepy People; Joe 
and Me; Flamingo; Carioca; I've Got a Peelin' 
You're Foolin'; I Hadn't Anyone 'Till You; They 
Say It's Wonderful; I Got It Bad, and That Ain't 
Good; You're Driving Me Crazy; Took the Spook . 

Personnel: Tracks 1, 6, and 11: Salvador, 

guitar; Phil Woods, alto; Eddie Costa, vibes; 
Eddie Bert, trombone; John Williams, piano; 
Sonny Dallas, bass, and Jimmy Campbell, dirums. 
Tracks 5, 7, 9, and 10: Salvador, Woods, Ralph 
Martin, piano; Dante Martucci, bass, and Joe 
Morello, drums. Tracks 2, 3, 4, and 8: Salvador, 
Costa, piano; Bill Crow, bass, and Morello. 

\ Rating: ickirk 

Out of a brass band wind tunnel, 
Salvador asserts himself warmly here 
within quartet, quintet, and septet for¬ 
mats, indicating that he prefers this 
approach to his former role. 

Although Salvador plays perceptively 
throughout, the group sounds make this 
set a delight. The quartet sides, with 
the vibrant rhythm section of Costa, 
Crow, and Morello, present a wonder¬ 
fully cohesive group sound. 

The quintet sides, with Woods’ 
smoothly flowing alto lines, are equally 
integrated sound-wise. Despite the 
presence of Woods and Bert as the 
sole horns on the septet tracks, these 
tracks are not two horns, plus rhythm, 
as is so often the case. Rather, they 
are crisply arranged, interwoven pat¬ 
terns. 

In addition to eight standards, there 
are three original charts here: Salva¬ 
dor’s enthusiastic Delightedly George 
Roumanis’ expanded riff, Joe and Me , 
and Woods’ Took. Costa arranged Fla¬ 
mingo; I Got It Bad is a head ar¬ 
rangement. Martin arranged Crazy , and 
Woods charted Took. All other arrange¬ 
ments are by Roumanis, the bassist who 
appeared on Salvador’s initial Bethle¬ 
hem LP. 

Throughout, the arrangements are 
functional without being too tricky or 
emaciated. Any one of the groups here 
might make an interesting LP. This set 
is recommended for organization, crea¬ 
tively applied discipline, and readily 
flowing sounds. (D.G.) 

Paul Severson 

JAZZ BY PAUL SEVERSON—'Replica 12* LP 
1003: There Will Never Be Another You; Milo 
Moots Rides Again; Dinah; I Can't Give You 
Anything But Love; My One and Only Love; All 
of Me; Turnabout; My Rhapsody; Nothing But 
Warren; Lela; Happy Irishman; I'll Be Seeing 
You. 

Personnel: Severson, trombone; Ken Soder- 
blom, tenor, baritone, clarinet, flute; Warren 
Kime, trumpet; Hobart Grimes, alto, clarinet, 
flute, piccolo; Ed Higgins, piano; Mel Schmidt, 
bass; Bob Tilles, drums. 

Rating: 

Composed chiefly of Chicago studio 
musicians, this is sort of the midwest 
edition of the Dave P-ell octet but less 
capable solowise and lacking the in¬ 
ventive arrangements of a Jack Mon¬ 
trose or Marty Paich. 

With six tracks on each side, there 
is little room for arm-stretching or 
spontaneity, and it all achieves a bland 
sort of sameness after hearing three 
or four of the tracks. Good music to 
eat milktoast by, but good jazz it isn’t. 
(J.T.) 

Les Strand 

LES STRAND PLAYS JAZZ CLASSICS—Fantasy 
12" LP 3242: Move; Moonlight in Vermont; 
Stompin' at the Savoy; Midnight Sun; Lover 
Man; If I Had You; Bernie's Tune; One O'Clock 
Jump; Tenderly; What Is This Thing Called 
Love? 

Personnel: Strand, Baldwin organ; Claude 

Seheiner, guitar; Max Mariash, drums. 

Rating: icklck 


Strand, the Chicago organist who in¬ 
spired favorable comment in these 
pages and elsewhere with his debut on 
Fantasy last year, is not a hard swing¬ 
er. His contribution to the field of jazz 
organ is one of subtlety and freshness. 
In these terms he succeeds admirably. 

In an extension of the jazz concepts 
he expressed in the initial LP (Fan¬ 
tasy 12" LP 3231), Strand is backed 
intelligently by guitarist Seheiner and 
drummer Mariash, both of the Art 
Van Damme quintet. 

Strand’s virtues are apparent on first 
listening. 

Basically, he is a mature musician, 
with abundant technical skill. His play¬ 
ing embodies the best in jazz horn 


playing. His astute sense of dynamics 
contributes to the many-faceted, crea¬ 
tive sounds he produces through an 
often - ponderous instrument. His in¬ 
trospective, often witty, explorations 
are appealing and challenging. He ac¬ 
complishes more, for example, during 
the extended If I Had You , than many 
soloists do during an entire LP. 

There are many moments of radiant 
fascination here, a tribute to Strand’s 
ability to express himself uniquely on 
these standard jazz-pop tunes. Although 
two of the tracks, Move and Tune y are 
brief, there is ample room on most 
tracks for Strand’s refreshingly pene¬ 
trating studies. A worthwhile addition 
to a jazz record collection. (D.G.) 


YOURS -The Most Exciting Book of the Year 
—with this money saving offer 
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NOTES BETWEEN THE LINERS 

Things are really popping at Savoy! Those 
fabulous Chicago disc jockeys are flipping 
over the new LP, Jazz for Playboys (mg 
12095). These are the same DJ’s who picked 
the best-selling Opus de Jazz, so they should 
know! Playboys features Frank Wess on 
flute and tenor, Joe Netvman on trumpet, 
Kenny Burrell on solo guitar, plus the 
“down” guitar-bass-drums rhythm section 
of Freddie Greene, Eddie Jones. Ed Thigpen. 

.Among other big release news, the 

m fabulous Surf 

tel 

ffpf 


Ride (mg 12089) 
featuring Art 
Pepper* s alto 
with H a m p 
Hawes, Larry 
Bunker, Jack 
Montrose and a 
multitude o-f 
West Coasters 
in 3 important 
dates you’ve been 
waiting for on 
Hi Fi! . . . ., 
Other news con¬ 
cerns the com¬ 
ing release of wild Detroit tenor man Yusef 
Lateef’s first album! Centered on a balance 
between American jazz blended with instru¬ 
ments from India, you’ll hear sounds from a 
rabat, argol, tambourine, and Chinese cym¬ 
bals blending with tenor-trombone-piano-bass- 
drums in this year’s most thought-provoking 
album. Watch for Yusef Lateefs Jazz for 
Thinkers (mg 12103) . . . Hey, don’t forget 
to send for the new complete discography and 
catalog. It’s free when you write Dept. A. 

. . . More next issue! H.A.S. 
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Cal Tjader 

JAZZ AT THE BLACKHAWK-Fantasy 12" LP 

3241: Bill B.; Land's End; I’ll Remember April; 
Blues in the Night; Thinking of You, MJQ; I’ve 
Never Been in Love Before; Two for Blues Suite; 
When the Sun Comes Out; Lover, Come Back to 
Me. 

Personnel: Tjader, vibes; Vince Guaraldi, pi¬ 
ano; Gene Wright, bass; A1 Torre, drums. 

Rating: irickYz 

The nine tracks included in this 
Tjader quartet set were recorded last 
Januai^ at the Black Hawk in San 
Francisco, where the group was play¬ 
ing. According to annotator Ralph Glea¬ 
son, “The ‘liveness’ of the group sound, 
the good acoustics of the club, the ex¬ 
citement of recording before a jazz 
audience, all combined to make this one 
of the most interesting albums of Tja- 
der’s career and one of the most genuine 
in-person recordings in some time.” 

Without attempting to determine 
Gleason’s definition of “interesting” and 
“genuine,” it is possible to see some 
value in this assortment of Tjader 
quartet sides. However, any appraisal 
of the group must recognize certain 
conceptual weaknesses present. Al¬ 
though each member of the group in¬ 
dicates a professional approach to his 
instrument, no single member mani¬ 
fests, to these ears, the authority of 
a major jazz voice. 

Among the tunes included. Bill is a 
blues tribute to Basie, Land's a ballad 
contributed by Tjader’s wife, and Sun,, 
a lean, direct piano solo, with the group 
backing, by Guaraldi. MJQ is a de¬ 
lightful, respectful parody. Never Been , 
as Gleason perceptively indicates, is 
“gently and sympathetically” inter¬ 
preted. Suite, a four-part composition 
by bassist Wright, is a vehicle for 
bass-vibes interaction. 

There are rewarding moments here, 
as in the witty MJQ and the relaxed 
mood of Night. For the most part, how¬ 
ever, this is inspired, but not substan¬ 
tially creative, jazz:. The best of the 
Tjader quartet, as evidenced here, could 
bear greater impact* (D.G.) 

Mai Waldron 

MAL-l-Prestige 12" LP 7090: Stablemates; 

Yesterdays; Transfiguration; Bud Study; Bee’s 
Dilemma; Shome. 

Personnel: Waldron, piano; Gigi Gryce, ailto; 
Idrees Sulieman, trumpet; Julian EueM* bass; 
Arthur Edgehill, drums. 

Rating: irirkir 

This is an interesting session* high¬ 
lighted by the debut on record of bass¬ 
ist Euell, who glistens in his solo spots 
and is a strong spark in the rhythm 
section. 

The tunes range from the rather glib 
Stablemates to the moving and still- 
evolving Bud Study. In between, and 
very close to the top, is Yesterdays , 
with Sulieman blowing soft-edged, 
moody but still forceful open horn 
against the heartbeat of Euell’s bass. 
The setting for the ballad is indeed 
handsome, with Euell spotted at the 
opener, joined shortly by Sulieman; 
then with Gryce blowing with taste 
and depth. Mai’s solo is quietly and 
insistently built. Along the way, the 
drums lay out to bring the bass pulse 
into sharper focus. A very effective 
rendition. 

In Dilemma, strongly structured like 
Yesterdays , Mai takes one of his best 
solos and manages to work in a pun 
with a few phrases from It’s Delovely. 
Transfiguration is Gone with the Wind 
rather thinly disguised. The piece 
swings effectively, with good solo con¬ 


tributions all around, but is marred a 
bit by some sloppy fours before the 
end. 

Waldron is emerging as one of the 
important writing talents on the scene 
today and bids well to be an exciting 
pianist, as well. Gryce plays throughout 
here with bite and a flow of ideas. 
Sulieman is generally lyrical and force¬ 
ful. Taylor’s rhythm is good. And 
bassist Euell impresses very strongly. 
(D.C.) 


my favorite 
jazz record 

(Ed. Note: Following is the fifth 
prize-winning letter in Down Beat’s 
favorite jazz record contest. The $10 
prize goes to Raymond Kurth , 113 Edi¬ 
son Ave.y Collingswood , N.J. 

(You can win $10, too , and see your 
views in print , by telling us in 250 
words or fewer which selection in your 
jazz collection you'd be most reluctant 
to give up. 

(Remember , your choice is unlimited . 
It can be an entire LP, one track from 
an LP, or a single 78-rpm disc . Send 
letters to Down Beat, Editorial Depart¬ 
ment, 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 16, 
III). 

One Sunday evening in 1954, my 
wife, son, and myself were watching 
a well known television show. The back¬ 
ground music was very exciting, and 
all the following week my son and I 
would find ourselves humming the mu¬ 
sical strain over and over; or at least 
as much as we could remember. 

My son insisted that I should write 
to the station which had presented the 
show to discover who and what might 
be responsible for such outstanding mu¬ 
sic. Shortly thereafter, we received the 
information. It was called Diablo’s 
Dance and was to be had on a 10-inch 
LP. The group was Shorty Rogers and 
His Giants. Little did I realize at the 
time that this was to have been the 
beginning of my jazz collecting days, 
a collection which now totals some 90 
LP records and 12 long-playing rolls 
of tape. 

Then, too, I now find that this col¬ 
lection has also established something 
of a bond between my son and myself. 
This is why I could never think of part¬ 
ing with the initial record that brought 
my son and I even closer than we might 
have normally been. All might have 
turned out otherwise if it hadn’t been 
for this first recording. And this is 
what I really wanted to disclose to you. 

In January of this year, we had an 
argument over my son’s school work 
and as a result he ran away from home. 
Naturally I was very anxious and dis¬ 
tressed. But thank the Lord, he did 
come back the next day, at which time 
I had a heart-to-heart talk with him. 
The outcome of this talk was that he 
spoke these very important words to 
me: “Dad, I got to thinking about all 
the good jazz records that you and I 
have, all of which I wouldn’t be able 
to hear again, so I had to come on back 
home.” 

And now all he talks of lately is his 
one dream of becoming a jazz artist. 
Naturally this is music to my ears— 
music by way of Shorty Rogers! 
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radio and tv 

____By Will Jones 


Jayne Mansfield’s TV Debut as a 
violinist and pianist a few weeks back 
shouldn’t be allowed to pass into music 
history without being recognized for 
the significant event it was. 

I hope that program was seen by 
every little girl who balks at having 
to stay indoors prac¬ 
ticing her music 
while the other little 
girls are out play¬ 
ing hopscotch or slit¬ 
ting tires. 

It served to re¬ 
mind us all that 
there’s nothing that 
can’t be accom¬ 
plished with hard 
work, ambition, per¬ 
severance, practice, 
and a 40-inch bust. 

Cynics may have called it a triumph 
of bust exercise over finger exercise. 

How unkind! 

That Miss Mansfield found any time 
for music exercise at all in what must 
have been her busy formative years is, 
I think, evidence enough of her de¬ 
sire to succeed. 

THAT SHE HAS SUCCEEDED, in¬ 
deed, cannot be denied by anybody who 
was privileged to watch the program. 
Anybody with common sense, that is. 

I have heard some carping comments 
about Miss Mansfield’s technique by 


those who profess to be qualified ex¬ 
perts at one or the other instrument. 

What such critics fail to take into 
consideration is the sheer magnitude 
of the obstacles Miss Mansfield had to 
overcome. 

She has a mechanical problem that 
is, I think, unique in musical history. 
Partisans of Evelyn and Her Magic 
Violin may wish to quibble this point, 
but I think I am on firm terrain. 

REDUCED TO ITS simplest terms, 
her problem is this: whatever instru- 


Something s Fishy 

New York—At a Mercury Rec¬ 
ords cocktail party in honor of 
Sarah Vaughan’s opening at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel recently, 
a&r man Bobby Shad was telling 
a knot of critics and writers how 
great a singer Sarah is. 

“Why, we even have a bet every 
tune,” Shad said. “We’ll put up a 
buck each when she thinks she’s 
going to have a good take.” 

“Who’s ahead?” asked John S. 
Wilson. 

“Well,” Shad replied, “we’re 
about even. But, of course, I can 
always throw a switch and say 
‘next take’ any time I get too far 
behind.” 


ment Miss Mansfield plays, she has first 
to get her hands on it. In order to do 
this, she must reach around a con¬ 
siderable portion of Jayne Mansfield. 

The music results must be considered 
in this light. 

If you placed the same obstacles in 
front of an Isaac Stern or an Artur 
Rubinstein, what would happen? 

I can only guess. And until these 
men have been put to such a test, I 
don’t think it’s fair to disparage Miss 
Mansfield’s talents. 

Instead, let’s be grateful to her for 
an inspiring and edifying evening, and 
also extend our thanks to CBS-TV, on 
behalf of all the little girls struggling 
at music stands and pianofortes the 
country over, for highlighting the 
things that can hinder a mature per¬ 
former. 

* * * 

Nat Cole is staying on NBC-TV 
through the summer, and it’s a happy 
piece of news. 

I like the Cole I’ve heard on TV 
lately better than the one I heard the 
last time I caught him in a night club. 

In the club, Cole the vocalist had 
taken over almost completely, to th-e 
detriment of Cole the instrumentalist. 

On TV, Cole the instrumentalist 
seems to get more of a break. I have no 
quarrel with Cole the singer, but I’ve 
always enjoyed that piano, too, and 
it seems that things are in better bal¬ 
ance now. Maybe he does it because on 
TV you are expected to do a lot of 
different things if you’re on week 
after week. Whatever his reasons, I 
approve of the arrangement. 

(Will Jones’ column, After Last Night, appears 
daily in the Minneapolis Tribune.) 
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high fidelity 


(Ed. Note: Leonard Sorkin, musi¬ 
cian, teacher , and first violinist of the 
Fine Arts quartet, one of America’s 
outstanding, chamber music groups , is 
also recording director for Concertapes, 
Inc., pioneers in the prerecorded tape 
field.) 

By Leonard Sorkin 

WHAT IS high fidelity to a musi¬ 
cian, an artist who performs regularly 
before discriminating audiences? Does 
it mean the same to him as it does to 
the engineer, the hobbyist, or music 
lover? 

Let me try to give some inkling of 
the performer’s-eye view of that mod¬ 
ern electromechanical marvel known as 
high fidelity. 

Ever since the Fine Arts Quartet, 
almost 10 years ago, started broad¬ 
casting weekly concerts over the ABC 
network, I have been fighting the battle 
of the microphone. 

As soon as the microphone is sub¬ 
stituted for the ears of the audience, 
the problems begin. The ears of a 
listener, together with his psycho-acous¬ 
tic intelligence, can adjust to many 
different listening conditions, from 
listening in a small living room to 
hearing concerts in a large hall. 

THE MICROPHONE has no such 
discriminatory abilities and, thus, is 
the first in a series of steps which, 
particularly in recorded music, can lead 
to “high fidelity” on the technical score 
sheet and “high futility” on the music 
sheet. 

This is what I mean. When I listen 
to a performance live, whether it is a 
jazz combo, a symphony orchestra or 
another string quartet, I listen for 
tonal quality, precision and accuracy 
of ensemble, clarity and balance of the 
various voices in the group, and above 
all, through the musical ideas being 
interpreted, the musical personality of 
the performer. 

When listening to a recording, I 
want to be able to evaluate what I 
hear in the same way. 

THUS, IF A symphony orchestra is 
recorded in a large, empty hall and 
mike placement is such that the rever¬ 
beration destroys the clarity of the 
voices in the orchestra, even though 
Lloyd’s of London certifies that the 
frequency response of the microphone, 
master tape, cutting heads, and am¬ 
plifiers, and pressings all are 20-20,000 
cps. plus or minus V 2 db, with unmeas¬ 
urable distortion, to me this is not high 
fidelity. 

In my daily work as a member of 
the Fine Arts Quartet, I am constantly 
hearing the sounds of four magnificent 
string instruments. A Stradivarius, 
which I play, a Balestrieri played by 
Abram Loft, a Gasparo da Salo viola 
in the hands of Irving Ilmer, and 
George Sopkin’s Goffriller cello. 

To string players, there is constant 
pleasure and interest in the fine in¬ 
struments played by themselves and 
their colleagues, and many an hour is 
spent in examining, playing, and lis¬ 
tening to outstanding specimens. Their 
tonal personalities are as unique and 
varied as the musicians who play them. 

CONSEQUENTLY, when I hear a re¬ 
cording of a fine violin that sounds as 


if it is being played with sandpaper or 
gives the effect of water dripping on a 
hot stove, whether the fault is in the 
original recording or in the shortcom¬ 
ings of the disc or reproducing system, 
I know that for me this is not high 
fidelity. 

Symphony orchestras are usually 
heard in a large hall, chamber music 
groups in smaller halls or in home en¬ 
vironments, jazz combos in small, in¬ 
timate, atmospheric quarters. Each of 
these settings contributes something to 
the individuality of the musical per¬ 
sonality involved and is characteristic 
of the type of music played. 

When a string quartet sounds like a 
young string orchestra, or the bassoon 
in the symphony steps right out of 
your exponential horn for his four 
bars of solo, feel free to label it “high 
futility.” 

The advent of tape recording was a 
significant step forward in solving the 
technical problems of sound recording. 
In one move the limitations and prob¬ 
lems of recording and playing back on 
discs were eliminated. But even more 
important, magnetic tape recording 
made practical the use of stereophonic 
recording. It is in stereophonic record¬ 
ing that I begin to hear the first hints 
of real high fidelity. 

THE MULTICHANNEL method of 
recording at last begins to endow our 
old friend the microphone with some 
of the attributes of the listeners ears. 
The stereophonic microphone setup can 
accommodate a much wider range of 
acoustical conditions than the monau¬ 
ral mike. It can tolerate a much larger 
degree of reverberation without losing 
clarity; it can accept a small confined 
area without losing the tonal charac¬ 
teristic of the instruments. It can ac¬ 
cept a large mass of sound without 
distorting or losing definition. 

In short, it begins to interpret what 
it hears, to a small degree, somewhat 
as we ourselves do when we listen to 
live music. 

Provided always that the recording 
director exercises the proper musical 
and acoustical judgment, it is possible 
to hear in a good stereo tape the tim¬ 
ber and individual tonal quality of a 
fine violin or cello, to feel aurally the 
large space around a symphony orches¬ 
tra, to be close to the intimate group 
and still retain a feeling, almost visual, 
of the spatial relationship of the var¬ 
ious instruments. 

It is undoubtedly in this direction 
that the art of recorded sound will 
make its future strides toward the ul¬ 
timate goal of “live sound.” 


Burn At Embers 

New York—During a recent din¬ 
ner set at the Embers, pianist 
Johnny Costa looked over the room¬ 
ful of yakking diners and dead- 
panned: “Our next number is one 
made famous by the late and great 
bandleader, Tommy Dorsey. It’s 
Hamp’s Boogie .” 

Nobody noticed. 


SO 
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Indubitable-Lee 

By Leonard Feather 

Though there are exceptions to the rule, it is generally true 
of jazz musicians that honesty of performance goes hand in hand 
with a candid personality. Because Lee Konitz is unusually capable 
of self-analysis on a music level, it stood to reason that he would 
be no less adept in the task of analyzing others through the 
medium of a Blindfold Test . 

Lee had put on the blindfold once before, some six years ago 
but not in these pages. Coincidentally, at that time his highest 
rating went to a record featuring Art Pepper, a fact that I had 
forgotten when I included one of Art’s recent sides in the test, 
though Lee called it to my attention afterward. Among the other 
records, I included an item by George Russell because Lee recorded 
a couple of his originals; the other sides were mainly a variety 
of recent releases. 

Konitz was given no information before or during the test about 
the records played. 



& ® 


the blindfold test 


The Records 

1. Swedes from Jazzville. In a Little Spanish 
Town (Epic). Reinhold Svensson, piano. 
Arne Domnerus, alto. 

I don’t recognize any of the players. 
I would say that they had a pretty 
fair idea of how they wanted the en¬ 
semble part to sound and they worked 
on that pretty enthusiastically, and 
then I got the feeling that the solos 
were not really an integral part of 
the record—they’re just kind of thrown 
in—- none was very distinguished. 

The piano player’s time gets very 
clumsy in a lot of places. I would say 
that’s about two stars. 

2. Buddy Collette. I'll Remember April (Con- 
temporary). Collette, alto; John Good¬ 
man, bass; Dick Shreve, piano; Bill Dolney, 
drums. 

This sounds like four people who 
haven’t really played together too much. 
Sounds like they all have a pretty good 
idea of the type of playing they want 
to do, but through a lack of familiarity, 
it’s reduced to a pretty lukewarm Vll 
Remember April. 

I don’t know who the alto player is. 
I don't like the way he plays the 
melody, I know that, and although he 
sounds fairly at ease in places, it 
seems wherever he gets a stretch of 
some intensity it drops immediately. It 
doesn’t sound like he has his feet on 
the ground to me. 

I don’t know who the piano player 
is, either. The bass player sounds pretty 
good to me. I would say about 
stars for effort. 

3. George Russell. Ye Hypocrite, Ye Beelze¬ 
bub (Victor). Art Farmer, trumpet; Bill 
Evans, piano; Hal McKusick, alto; Barry 
Galbraith, guitar. 

I like the written part of this very 
much. Sounds like something George 
Russell might have done. I like the 
over-all sound of the record. The trum¬ 
pet player sounds a little like Art 
Farmer. I’ve heard him play better 
if it is him. I like the piano player but 
don’t know who it is. I don’t know who 
the saxophone player is but it might 
be Hal McKusick. 

It occurred to me, as I listened to 
the guitar backing, I wonder why no 
one has ever been influenced by the 
way Billy Bauer comps in a rhythm 
section, because to me that is one of 


Billy’s greatest attributes. I would say 
that’s about SV 2 stars. 

4. Sonny Criss. It's All Right with Me (Im¬ 
perial). Criss, alto, Sonny Clark, piano. 

Sounds like whoever records this has 
in mind to get into the Earl Bostic 
market. I didn’t like the saxophone 
player at all, and the recorded sound 
makes me like him twice as less! It’s 
horrible. I like the piano. I would give 
it about two stars for the piano. 

5. Australian Jazz Quintet. You'd Be So Nice 
to Come Home To (Bethlehem). Erroll 
Buddie, tenor; Dick Healy, alto. 

Good Lord! Oh boy! This particular 
group seems to be famous for doing as 
much to clutter up a good tune as it 
possibly can. It’s the Australian Jazz 
Quintet, I guess. I really didn’t know 
what to expect, and it seemed like each 
eight bars something new was happen¬ 
ing. 

First I expected this was going to be 
some ballet music, and then all of a 
sudden it was supposed to be jazz mu¬ 
sic. The only thing I cared for on this 
record was the tenor player. He sounds 
like he’s listened to a lot of people 
play—especially Stan Getz; he sounds 
pretty nice. The alto player takes too 
many liberties with the notes for my 
taste. He plays some very wrong notes 
in his chorus. 

The whole thing seems too cluttered 
to me. It doesn’t sound like jazz to 
me, if you’ll excuse the expression. I 
would give this two stars for the tenor 
player. 

6. Kurt Edelhagen. Tenderly (Decca). Franz 
von Klenck, alto. 

I would elect that record for the 
Hall of Fume. I didn’t enjoy one note 
of that record! I don’t know what its 
function is supposed to be. I’ll give that 
minus five stars, because it’s utterly 
unfantastic. 

7. Alonzo Levister. Conclave (Debut). John 
LaPorta, alto. 

And the needle never left the record! 
It sure sounded like it was going to 
jump off in the air. The only thing that 
occurs to me listening to this, I would 
like to hear a saxophone playing with 
a very legitimate ensemble—symphony 
orchestra or string quartet. Up to now 
the alto sax has been used as a Legiti¬ 
mate instrument in certain cases with 
Marcel Mule and others, but they al¬ 


ways sound like a legitimate sax to 
me; a bastard instrument trying to be 
legitimatized. I’ve often indulged my¬ 
self in sitting and listening in my head 
to what I would sound like in this kind 
of thing, and I think it would be very 
valid. I don’t know what to rate that 
record. 

8. Bud Shank. It's a New World (Jazz West 
Coast). Shank, flute. 

I thought the flute player got a 
pleasant sound. I found my mind wan¬ 
dering during this. It seems like a 
terribly long tune. I kept expecting it 
to go into Stairway to the Stars at 
one point. But I would give it about 
two stars for the sound of the flute. 
I don’t know who it is. 

9. Art Pepper. Minority (Jazz West). Jack 
Sheldon, trumpet; Russ Freeman, piano; 
Leroy Vinnegar, bass; Shelly Manne, 
drums. 

I think that’s one of the nicest Art 
Pepper solos I’ve ever heard. The 
whole record has a nice sound. I think 
I would listen to that another few times 
for sure. I always get the impression 
listening to Art that he’s a very sensi¬ 
tive person and player and for one rea¬ 
son or another he’s had quite a lot of 
trouble getting himself really together. 

He seems to want to play a certain 
way for a while, and then, as though 
that doesn’t please him anymore, he’ll 
turn around and play another way, 
which to me isn’t quite as musical as 
the way before and might have quite 
a number of different conceptions dur¬ 
ing a 32-bar chorus; but he sounded 
for the most part on this record as 
though he had gotten himself together, 
and he sounded pretty musical. 

Jack Sheldon, I think, is the trumpet 
player; a good trumpet player—not 
very distinguished in his musical per¬ 
sonality. The rhythm section and the 
piano player sounded good—it might 
have been Russ Freeman, but it didn’t 
sound quite as erratic as Russ sounds 
sometimes. I would give that record 
four stars. 

Afterthoughts by Lee 

I would have given five stars to 
anything I’ve ever heard by Charlie 
Christian, or Lester Young when he 
was with Basie; and to many things by 
Bird, and many of Roy Eldridge’s 
things from the Rocking Chair era. 
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Jackie Paris 

(Continued from Page 12) 

to his woes at being tabbed a “jazz 
singer.” 

Asked about this, Paris shakes his 
head and replies, “I know. I’ve heard 
club owners say I’m hard to work with 
when my name comes up for their 
spot. Maybe it was because I was cocky 
a few years ago. I guess a lot of us 
were because we were playing exciting 
music, and we knew we were in on 
this thing from the start. 

“But I can say honestly, I never 
missed a job. If I was supposed to be 
there, I was there. I haven’t any of¬ 
fensive habits that I know of. I don’t 
even smoke. 

“I always try to remember that my 
voice is my living, and my family’s, 
so I do everything I can to protect 
it.” 

LATELY, THINGS have been pretty 
bleak for Paris. But they may be 
looking up. 

He did a week at Storyville in Bos¬ 
ton and so impressed George Wein, 
that he was signed to appear at the 
Newport Jazz festival and was taken 
under Wein’s personal management. 

He is excited about a record date 
he has with Storyville Records short¬ 
ly. But what he is really looking for¬ 
ward to is more in-person work. 

“I can practice singing in my room 
in front of a mirror all day,” he says. 
“But without an audience to play to, 
it doesn’t mean much.” 


Woody Herman 

(Continued from Page 15) 

the score of every tune every night 
every year. A good training ground. 
... It made you make every note if 
you wanted to eat.” 

Gus Arnheim: “A gentlemanly, easy¬ 
going man. I found him to be a great, 
kind, warm person.” 

Pete Candoli: “One of the most versa¬ 
tile, underrated musicians in the busi¬ 
ness. He can be any kind of trumpet 
player. Although I’ve known Pete and 
his brother, Conte, I think Conte is 
still floundering.” 

Frances Wayne: “A very good singer 
who reached her peak with Happiness 
Is Just a Thing Called Joe. If she had 
kept at it, she might have gone on to 
complete greatness.” 

Stan Getz: “Just a fantastic saxo¬ 
phonist who will make a great doctor.” 

Bill Harris: “The complete end, in 
every way. He’s the most mature jazz 
musician I know and a complete man, 
father and mother.” 

Ernie Royal: “Probably the most out¬ 
standing trumpet man ever. He can 
blow the grooviest in a Harmon mute; 
he doesn’t have to scream.” 

Oscar Pettiford: “Oscar’s a very 
talented man, with a touch of Gibbs— 
a little nervous. He’s accomplishing 
what Mingus, the far-out one, is set¬ 
ting out to do.” 

—gold 
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heard in person 


Pat Moran Quartet 

Personnel: Pat Moran, piano; John 
Doling*, bass; John Whited, drums; 
Beverly Kelly, vocals. 

Reviewed: Encore restaurant, Holly¬ 
wood, during first week of a four-week 
booking. 

Musical Evaluation: This vocal/in¬ 
strumental quartet had been working 
around Chicago for several years and 
recently arrived in Hollywood follow¬ 
ing an engagement in Toronto, Canada. 
In conception and execution, the rhythm 
section and vocalist combine to present 
one of the most lightly stimulating and 
refreshing jazz-based acts yet to ap¬ 
pear on the west coast. 

With the solid foundation of Miss 
Moran’s driving piano setting mood and 
pace, Miss Kelly carries the brunt of 
front-line vocalizing, though merging 
with bassist and drummer for duo and 
trio vocal numbers during a set. Miss 
Kelly is no mere singer-with-trio-back¬ 
ing. She actively contributes to group 
sound, wailing in an O’Day-Christy 
mold. Concentrating on swinging, horn- 
type singing, she frequently embel¬ 
lishes the changes rather than elaborat¬ 
ing on the bare melody line of a song. 

After her solo numbers, Miss Kelly 
is joined at the mike by bassist Doling 
for a duet in, say, Have You Met Miss 
Jones? Here the emphasis is laid on a 
twin-vocal sound, neither performer 
striving to dominate. With Come Rain 
or Come Shine , drummer Whited joins 
in to begin a trio medley (deftly cart¬ 
ing his tom-tom and brushes to the 
front of the stand). 

In the selection of tunes and neat, 
clean vocal routines on such songs as 
Let’s Fall In Love; ’S’ Wonderful; 
Ghost of a Chance , and I May Be 
Wrong , the vocal trio covers familiar 
terrain. This consequently appeals to 
the less enlightened musically as well 
as to those who unerringly dig the 
inflections of the singers and the strong 
jazz piano of the leader. 

Instrumentally, both drummer and 
bassist are a reliable team of time¬ 
keepers who occasionally blossom in 
short, skillful solo passages. Whited’s 
facile brusshwork is especially notable, 
unobtrusive yet pulsing beneath vocalist 
and piano. 

Audience Reaction: The quartet was 
clearly among new-found friends on 
the night of review, the more gratify¬ 
ing considering they’ve not been heard 
here before. 

Attitude of Performers: Visually, 
most attention is perforce directed to 
Miss Kelly, an attractive petite blonde 
with stage presence aplenty. When 
she’s joined up front by Doling and 
Whited, they make a good-looking 
threesome. Pretty Pat, the leader, con¬ 
centrates on the keyboard. 

Commercial Potential: The group pro¬ 
vides excellent light jazz fare for al¬ 
most any not-too-iarge spot. It 
reportedly enjoyed a large measure of 
success over a prolonged period at the 
Cloister inn in Chicago. It attracts a 
hip audience and pleases same unfalter¬ 
ingly. Repertoire is clearly in a modern 
jazz vein, with Miss Moran’s piano the 
dominant voice in that department. 

Summary: Perhaps the only unit of 


its kind in the jazz idiom, the fusion 
of voice with instrumental accompani¬ 
ment makes for happy, integrated wail¬ 
ing. If they stick together, as the leader 
vows, this foursome could well find 
themselves in demand in the country’s 
smarter jazz rooms. 

—tynan 

Music For Moderns 

Concert Lineup: Chico Hamilton quin¬ 
tet; Anahid Ajemian, violin; Carlos 
Surinach, directing the Music for Mod¬ 
erns percussion ensemble; Town hall, 
New York. 

The final concert of George Avakian 
and Miss Ajemian’s Music for Moderns 
series, subtitled New Dimensions , foc¬ 
used largely on percussion, with the 
Hamilton group performing five new 
works in the first part and the per¬ 
cussion ensemble premiering Alan 
Hovhaness’ October Mountain and per¬ 
forming works by Chavez and Suri¬ 
nach on the second half. 

The opening composition, Lord Ran¬ 
dall , was written in two sections by 
cellist Fred Katz. The opening move¬ 
ment, starting with a gong effect and 
moving into cello and flute passages 
almost whispered, set a rather Orien¬ 
tal cast to the music. The second part 
was a virtuoso performance by Chico 
on the drums, in which he built com¬ 
plex rhythm and sound-volume pat¬ 
terns. 

It was masterfully done, and if Pa¬ 
cific Jazz Records, which recorded the 
first half of the concert, captured it 
as the audience did, the record should 
prove to be one of the most exciting 
percussion studies in recent years. 

Bassist Carson Smith’s Walkin’ Car- 
son Blues was opened with Smith 
walking into a somber blues theme 
hummed by the quintet. Solos by Paul 
Horn on alto, Katz, and John Pisano 
on guitar were low-key, leading into 
the hummed theme again and, finally, 
Carson walking alone. Hamilton’s del¬ 
icate brushwork on the cymbals was 
more effective than if he had soloed. 

Smith’s Folk Lore was a sort of pro¬ 
gram piece, setting the mood of a re¬ 
ligious meeting, with cello and the alto 
and guitar swapping figures, leading 
to an organ-like chord ending. 

Chico tossed in a piece by Dale 
Smith, called, if I caught it correctly, 
Lapis Leisurely, which opened with 
unrest in the strings and moved into 
a lyrical theme developed prettily by 
Horn on alto. 

Miss Ajemian joined the quintet for 
Katz’ Concerto Petite, a composition in 
which, the violin was featured in the 
opening section in patterns with Katz 
and with Horn on alto. The piece was 
climaxed by ensemble work leading to 
a dazzling cymbal solo by Chico, in 
which, again, he proved to be a per¬ 
cussionist of no small imagination and 
resources. 

The Hovhaness work, opening with a 
brief movement called Scattered Sounds y 
broke into four other movements: a 
moody Allegretto; a very pretty An¬ 
dante , highlighted by tiny tinkling 
sounds; a fierce Lento , and a pretty- 
themed Allegro. 

The Chavez Toccata for Percussion 
and the Surinach Ritmo Jondo, both 
recorded works and fairly familiar to 


percussion and dance followers, were 
smartly played by the ensemble. 

The final movement, Garrotin, of the 
Surinach work, featuring lively trum¬ 
pet and clarinet figures blown against 
percussion and a three-man section of 
men hand-clapping rhythmically, was 
particularly effective and was perform¬ 
ed again as an encore. 

The concert series, although rather 
inadequately attended, proved to be a 
program of consistently stimulating 
music. Presentations were effectively 
mounted, and the jazz artists, particu¬ 
larly, were presented with a dignity of 
setting too rarely seen in these days of 
get-up-and-blow jazz concerts. 

—dom 

Contemporary Composers 

Concert Lineup: Teddy Charles, vibes; 
Mai Waldron and Hall Overton, piano; 
Teo Macero, alto and tenor; Idrees 
Sulieman, trumpet; Addison Farmer, 
bass; Bob Prince, vibes; Jerry Segal, 
drums; Carnegie Recital hall. New 
York. 

Works by Charles, John Ross, Prince, 
Waldron, Macero, Sullieman, and Over- 
ton were performed at this first in a 
series of Contemporary Composers’ 
concerts. 

The most compelling and memorable 
of the pieces presented were Charles' 
Three Parts Jazz and Waldron’s Ten¬ 
sion. 

The Charles work opened with a firm 
bass introduction and featured Teddy 
with rhythm. The opening and closing 
movements were swinging, with the 
central section a handsomely developed 
theme carried virtually alone by Teddy 
in slower tempo. 

Waldron’s Tension opened appropri¬ 
ately with Sulieman against drums, 
leading to a set of piercing, dissonant 
horn figures played by Sulieman and 
Macero. 

The theme was developed through 
excellent solos by .Sulieman, who played 
fluidly all evening; and by Macero, 
who attacked his solo spots with Chur- 
chillian statesmanship. Teo’s solo here, 
blown loundly and vigorously, carried 
a charge and drive which made the 
closing written figures that much more 
dramatic. Waldron built his choruses 
in an exciting manner, and proved that 
he is an instrumentalist on a par with 
his caliber as a composer. 

Ross contributed Ted’s Twist, carried 
melodically by Charles and Macero, and 
a tight Threnody, featuring Idrees 
muted. 

Prince’s Scherzo Macerzo was whip¬ 
ped contrapuntually by Prince on vibes, 
Waldron on piano, and Teo on alto. 
Macero finished his chorus and the 
piece on a ringing high note, perhaps 
the punch-line to the scherzo. 

Overton’s Music #1 and Music #2 
were largely written frames on which 
were hung some solos, most memorable 
of which was Sulieman’s percussive 
choruses in the latter piece. 

Sulieman’s contribution was Double 
Mint, a blowing piece. Macero’s Just a 
Thought was a pretty theme, developed 
forcefully by the composer on alto. 
Prince also contributed an easy-tempo 
riff tune, Midnight Walk, during which 
he on vibes, Overton on piano, and Teo 
on alto passed around the solos. 

Although the writing was not up to 
the high level set by Charles, Waldron, 
and Ross, the concert was generally 
interesting, and quite often stimulating. 

—dom 
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classic modern 

_By Ray Ellsworth 

This Observer has come to the con¬ 
clusion that jazz has but one direction 
left to take in its development: the 
direction that leads to greater utiliza¬ 
tion of the time-honored classical pro¬ 
cedures, until ultimately its greatest 
contribution to the 
mainstream of West¬ 
ern music will be 
no more than the 
simple fact that its 
freshness, vitality, 
and closeness to pop¬ 
ular emotions proved 
strong enough to re¬ 
vitalize the old forms 
and thus provide fu¬ 
ture generations of 
academic talent 
with fresh plastic. 

The entire history of Western music, 
the great swell and ebb of its evolu¬ 
tion, seems to bear this out. If we be¬ 
gin with the Gregorian plain-song 
chants and follow the development of 
Western music down to our own day, 
we can see the pattern form. 

GREGORIAN CHANT was a learned 
music, a universal music, not of the 
nations or of the people, but of the 
church, which tied the entire Western 
world together under one esthetic, the 
Christian ideal, and one language, 
Latin. 

Romans, Franks, Goths, and Britons 
sang in Latin to the glory of God, but 
slowly, subtly, each of them began to 
sing the same chants differently. The 
northern British voice was different 
from the southern Roman voice, used 
different cadences rooted in its own 
language and body rhythms. 

With the break-up of church author¬ 
ity, the rise of nationalism, and the 
emergence of minnesingers and trouba¬ 
dours singing to a national poetry, 
secular languages were allowed in the 
ritual, and the disintegration was com¬ 
plete. The vitality of the people got 
into the sacred halls, and gave the 
academics of the day a new plastic 
to mold into a new musical form: 
polyphony. 

Thus, the pattern begins. Gregorian 
chant, refreshed and revitalized by the 
folk spirit and a living culture, be¬ 
comes polyphony, and attracts the 
studied minds and the great talents, 
who produce the ultimate masterpieces 
that glorify the age and the form. 

POLYPHONY OPENS the way to the 
modern age, and again it is the people 
who enter at the right moment to 
supply the academics with their ma¬ 
terial. But in a different way this time. 
The age of scientific thought, the 
tinkering of individuals with gadgets, 
evolves instruments capable of sonori¬ 
ties and harmonies beyond the range 
of the human voice. 

A new element enters music, the dif¬ 
fering conceptions of tone, vocal and 
instrumental. It is the vocal that gives 


Handel his great results, it is the 
instrumental that gives Bach his. 

Of the two, Bach has the seeds of 
the future. Instruments open new con¬ 
ceptions of harmony, and the new vis¬ 
tas are so vast that organization is 
necessary to handle the many possi¬ 
bilities. Thus the sonata form arises, 
with its subsequent developments, to 
exploit and control the instruments. 

By the time the sonata form has 
worked its way through the minds 
of Bach, Haydn, and Mozart to chal¬ 
lenge Beethoven, it has become crystal- 
ized, formal, academic. 

AND AGAIN, the people enter, 
through folk songs, through the esthet¬ 
ic of the freedom and brotherhood of 
man and the glorification of the indi¬ 
vidual—the democratic idea. Beethoven 
uses the old forms but feels free to 
expand them, mold them, make them 
over in his own image. He gives license 
to a new generation to expand f hem 
even further and to inject all kinds of 
new ideas, literature, poetry, imagery, 
national ideals. 

The new universal esthete becomes 
the right of every man to express 
himself without regard for the old 
rules. 

This brings us to the modern dilem¬ 
ma, for only yesterday it was the 
voice of the determined romantic that 
was wearing out, copying its own 
sound, repeating itself dry. Again en¬ 
ter the people, the natural man, with 
his unencrusted voice, his direct emo¬ 
tion, his speech and body rhythms that 
have been lived with instead of paper- 
noted. 

The people re-enter through Russia 
via Mussorgsky, through Hungary via 
Bartok, through France via Erik Satie 
and Stravinsky—and through America 
via Louis Armstrong, and all that 
Armstrong’s name represents: the 
blues, the jazz rhythms, the unaffected 
personality. 

IN THE MODERN world, however, 
jazz, so far, has had a fatal flaw. In 
an instrumental age, it is a vocal mu¬ 
sic. It sings a melody and dances a 
rhythm, and these elements can be 
varied only so much and no more. Its 
freshness is needed, its vitality capti¬ 
vating, but there are other elements 
to be incorporated thoroughly (a be¬ 
ginning is now being made) before it 
can expand and make its final con¬ 
tribution. 

These elements are color and so¬ 
nority, body and mood. Duke Ellington 
sensed this need in the ’20s; the mod¬ 
ernists are feeling it now. Rhythmic vi¬ 
tality and emotional spontaneity must 
be sacrificed to a degree that will allow 
for tonal dramatics, substantial length, 
and coloration—perhaps, too, some kind 
of moral purpose. 

Jazz will have to utilize classical 
structures to gain these ends. And 
when it does, it will have entered, 
along with its unique instrumental 
timbers and valued emotional content, 
into the great mainstream of Western 
music. It will be the greatest single 
American contribution. 
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Timeworn Belief Has It that with a 
good human interest story, you can’t 
miss. Certainly no one is more sensitive 
to this bit of gospel than Hollywood 
filmmakers. And in recent years they’ve 
been vying to outsensationalize each 
other in human interest productions, 
Monkey on My Back , the story more or 
less of Barney Ross’ fight to overcome 
narcotics addiction, being but one case 
in point. 

In much the same mold is the up¬ 
coming chronicle of bandleader Hal 
Grayson, his long battle with the bottle 
and his victory over mental illness. Due 
to start shooting next month at Warner 
Bros., this Jaguar production is tenta¬ 
tively titled I Cried for You. Glenn 
Ford is expected to play the band¬ 
leader. An Albert J. Cohen production, 
the film probably will be directed by 
Bill Wellman. Grayson is scoring the 
picture himself and also will act as 
technical adviser. 

Discharged from Camarillo state hos¬ 
pital last December, Grayson recently 
was stricken with a heart attack and 
was recuperating at the Wilshire sani¬ 
tarium when we spoke with him about 
his biopic. 

“Principally,” he emphasized, “in 
scoring this picture I want to catch 
the mood and feeling of a great tenor 
band. The band in the film is my band, 
playing the way that I play. I’m work¬ 
ing with five arrangers, but the entire 
score will be mine. That’s the way it’s 
gotta be, and I’ll rise or fall on the 
merits of it. Because I want to show 
that a band like this can come back. 

“Also, I want very much to help the 
cause of mental patients. If this pic¬ 
ture accomplishes something in that 
regard it will make me very happy.” 

At presstime, Grayson was still hope¬ 
ful of getting his old music associates 
to re-enact their band jobs in the pic¬ 
ture. “For example,” Grayson said, 
“I’d love to get Stan Kenton for a 
bit in the movie; he played with me 
for a while, you know. 

“Course,” he chuckled, “Stan wasn’t 
really happy with a tenor band. So 
one day I said to him, ‘Stan, you don’t 
belong in a band like this. Why don’t 
you go and get one of your own.’ Well, 
he took my advice. Two years later he 
came back and thanked me.” 

Grayson considers that Martha Til¬ 
ton and Shirley Ross are also likely 
candidates for roles. Miss Tilton sang 
with his band for two years, and Miss 


That's Rich 

Hollywood — Buddy Rich gives 
the following account of a recent 
history lesson he gave his 3%-year- 
old daughter, Cathy: 

Buddy: Now, dear, who’s the 
father of oqr country? 

Cathy: I don’t know. 

Buddy: (Patiently) George 
Washington is the father of our 
country, dear. Now, do you know 
who’s the mother of our country? 

Cathy: Sure. Dinah Washing¬ 
ton! 



_By Hal Holly 

Ross played piano with him before 
garnering some fame in her own right. 

“I only hope this picture will help 
the band business,” said Grayson. 
“After all, people forget what great 
tenor bands they used to dance to, and 
the youngsters just never had the op¬ 
portunity. Personally, I intend doing 
something about it. When the picture 
is finished, I’m starting out again with 
my own band and taking my chances 
with the rest of the boys.” 

This spells g-u-t-s. 

* * * 

On and Off the Beat: The Les Brown 
band recorded the soundtrack for, and 
will appear in, Regal Films’ Mother 
Was a Stripper , now in the shooting 
stage. Whilst shapely “props” saunter 
’round the set, the boys’ valuable time 
is occupied under hot lights. These cats 
are not just wailing. They’re weeping 

hot, moist tears. 

* * * 

It looks as if Eydie Gorme is set to 

star in her first movie, Bourbon Street 
Blues (alternate title, Jazz Street). 
Though described as a “cavalcade of 
modern jazz,” the plot will tell the 
story of a struggling young singer and 
her rise to stardom. Your guess is as 
good as ours as to whether there’ll 
actually be some modem sounds in the 
background score. 

* * * 

Loath to neglect a good thing, the 
producers of Rock, Pretty Baby are 
new readying its sequel, Summer Love . 
This one may not be quite so rocking, 
for Molly Bee is cast in the lead singing 
role opposite Rod McKuen; Johnny Sax¬ 
on again has the male lead. And the 
drummer (played by Sal Mineo in 
Rock) is Johnny Wilder. We know, be¬ 
cause we caught him taking lessons 
from Jackie Mills. 


Chords And Discords 

(Continued from Page 4) 
rightly and beautifully executed. It is 
primitive yet swinging jazz! 

It took jazz (musicians and critics) 
a long time to see what Bird, Diz, and 
Monk were doing when they started. I 
hope it doesn’t take as long to dig 
Guy and what he is doing to the present 
sad rhythm section in modem jazz com¬ 
bos and bands. 

To conclude, I’ll say, as a Haitian, 
I am proud of Tiroro, but as a jazz 
musician, Guy Warren is the guy to 
watch! 

Louis Franchois 

Going Mighty Low ... 

St. Louis, Mo. 

To the Editor: 

I’ve seen everything now. The music 
business has really had it in this town. 
Several of the minor clubs, that used to 
employ union musicians, are now plac¬ 
ing dummies on the bandstand with 
cardboard instruments and a dim light 
on the stand. This is probably done to 
attract customers from the outside. 

Then for entertainment the bump- 
and-grind girls do their bit to phono¬ 
graph records. How low can you get? 

T. Abrams 


DON WHITAKER 


finds his Opera Fanfare 
model—the exciting new 
large-bore Olds 
trumpet—the perfect 
instrument for his 
wide-range requirements: 
Northwestern University 
instructor; 1 st trumpet 
Chicago Lyric Opera; 
and lead trumpet with 
several fine combos. 
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Famed Trumpeter, Conductor, 
featured in “Who’s Who in 
America”, with his Holton 

“ Symphony” Trumpet 

(large bore) 


Famous NBC conductor, RCA Victor recording artist, musical director and author, 
Henry Levine has directed many NBC musical shows, has played in the popular musical 
comedies, and for Rudy Vallee, Vincent Lopez and other orchestras, as well as con¬ 
ductors Toscanini, Damrosh, Wallenstein, Frank Black and others. He is the proud 
owner of Holton's finest "Symphony A-47” trumpet. 


Your Holton deafer has a complete 
selection of Holton “Instruments 
of the Masters" to fit every talent, 
from student to professional. See 
them, try and compare them today. 


PREFERRED INSTRUMENTS 



Frank HOLTON & Co. 


324 N. CHURCHST. 
ELK HORN, WIS. 


FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


$2.00. WOULD YOU 


PAY.$2.00 

sound knowledge of chord pro- 


• To have 
gression. 

• To be able to transpose any song to any 
other key. 

• To be able to answer any question of har¬ 
mony. 


• To be able to write all your own arrange¬ 
ments without even using a piano. 

• To know the 4-part harmony of every chord 
of music for all Eb, Bb & C instruments at 
the same time. 

• For a complete course on arranging. 

THE LIGHTNING ARRANGER 

Is the only musical device in the world that will DO ALL THIS! $500 Worth of Musical 

Knowledge — and You Can Carry It In Your Vest Pocket. 

DON'T DELAY—Inquire at your local 
Music Dealer or send remittance to 

LIGHTNING ARRANGER CO. 

2929 Chew Street, Allentown, Pa. 


TWO MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 

Prestboard $2.00 Lifetime Plastic $3.00 

Money refunded if not satisfied. 



JOHNNY GRAAS RECORDS WESTLAKE 

The WESTLAKE QUINTET, winner of Rumsey’s Westcoast Jazz 
Festival, has been recorded by Graas for Decca on title "COL¬ 
LEGE GOES TO JAZZ." Westlake College has dorm, daily dance 
band and combo—all music classes modern. Appr. for vets. En¬ 
trance June, Oct., Feb. Use coupon for free illus. Catalog. 

WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

(A State-chartered, non-profit college granting degrees) 

7190 Sunset Blvd.. Hollywood 46, Calif. DB 71157 HO 2-2387 

Name... Age. 

Address. Zone. City. State. 


BAND LEADER S- 

MODERN JAZZ ORIGINALS SCORED FOR GROUPS OF 8 TO 17 MEN INCLUDING 
LATIN — AMERICAN STYLED ARRANGEMENTS. Also, TENOR BAND SPECIALS 
and arrangements styled for your particular group. All types of musical material 
written to order, (Copying, Piano Scores, Lead Sheets, etc.) For information and 
price lists write: 

METRO ARRANGEMENTS 

P.O. Box 471 Times Square Station New York 36, N. Y. 


Strictly Ad Lib 

(Continued from Page 8) 
that club, for those who make long- 
range plans ... A pair of pairs, Cindy 
and Lindy and Martha Davis and 
Spouse, are at Mister Kelly’s, beginning 
July 1, for four weeks. Comedienne- 
singer Sue Carson will follow for four 
weeks on Aug. 2, sharing the stand with 
Bobby Troup, who arrives July 30 and 
departs Aug, 25. A June Christy Kelly’s 
..booking is set for two weeks, begin¬ 
ning Oct. 18. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet is complet¬ 
ing its course in jazz at the Modern 
Jazz room, to make way for the arrival 
of Chico Hamilton’s spirited quintet on 
July 10. The Max Roach quintet returns 
for a two-week stay July 31. Lee Lind, 
formerly at Mister Kelly’s, is now 
playing intermission piano at the Mod¬ 
ern Jazz room, replacing Frejd Kaz . . . 
The Dukes of Dixieland, fhe Assunto 
family and cohorts, are at the Preview 
lounge for a summer-long stay . . . 
Dinah Washington is concluding a book¬ 
ing at Robert’s Show club; the Austra¬ 
lian Jazz Quintet is due at Robert’s for 
two weeks, beginning July 24 . . . Tenor 
man Sandy Mosse is heading a quartet 
at the Jazz Scene on Wednesday, Fri¬ 
day, and Saturday. The group includes 
Vic Sprowles, Walter Perkins, and Fred 
Karlin. 

The first Sunday afternoon session at 
the SRO, sponsored by the Jazz Unlim¬ 
ited club, featured Jody Christensen, 
piano; Bill Lee, bass; Eugene Bass, 
drums; and John Gilmore, tenor. The 
Ramsey Lewis trie, joined by singer 
Peggy Taft on weekends, continues as 
the SRO’s featured attraction. Vocalist 
Lee Loving has joined Gene Esposito’s 
trio for Wednesday and Thursday at 
the SRO. The Jean Hoffman trio is at 
the Cloister inn, on a Friday-through- 
Tuesday basis. Ed Higgins’ trio and 
singer Lucy Reed are on stand Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday. 

ADDED NOTES: Comic Jack E. 
Leonard is at the Black Orchid. Larry 
Storch and Enid Mosier and company 
are due at the Orchid on Aug. 8 for 
three weeks . . . Milton Berle, the 
former Mr. Television, will be at the 
Chez Paree the first nine days of July. 
Sammy Davis Jr. returns to the Chez 
on July 24 for four weeks, Tony Martin 
is slated to return to the club in Octo¬ 
ber for three weeks . . . Bob Gibson 
and Jo Mapes are folk singing at the 
Gate of Horn. 

Hollywood 

THE JAZZ BEAT: Chet Baker re¬ 
turns to play Peacock Lane opening 
July 2; baritonist Pepper Adams, who 
joined the quintet back east, is ex¬ 
pected to be in the lineup . . . The Red 
Mitchell quartet moved into the Light¬ 
house on Monday and Tuesday nights; 
the all-stars continue with Howard 
Rumsey at the helm through the bal¬ 
ance of each week . . . Looks as if T. 
Riley has the Dixieland concession 
sewed up in the southwest area. Thurs¬ 
day through Sunday his Saints play the 
Hermosa inn; Mondays they work the 
Hotel Windermere’s Bamboo room in 
Santa Monica, and Wednesdays they’re 
at Dude’s in Westwood . . , Anita 
O’Day is due into the Crescendo on 
Aug. 6 . . . Lena Horne is currently 
warbling at the Cocoanut Grove . . . 
Paul Bley’s quartet went into the Hill- 
crest club for a minimum of six weeks. 
With Paul’s piano, the lineup comprises 
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Dave Pike, vibes; Charlie Hayden, bass, 
and Lennie McBrown, drums. Carla 
Borg is doing the writing for the group 
. . . Bobby Short is due into the Inter¬ 
lude the 16th. 

Zardi’s offers to the discriminating, 
opening July 8, the Emperor with the 
Glass Head! That is what the man said 
. . . Johnny Lucas’ Dixieland Blueblow- 
ers opened at the Lark on May 31. 
Pianist Harvey Brooks, who recently 
exited the Teddy Buckner band, has 
joined the combo . . . The Bob Rogers 
trio is at the Hanger loom. He’s got 
Joanne Grauer on piano and Hal Hol- 
lingshead on bass while Bob takes care 
of the drums. 

ADDED NOTES: Gogi Grant, re¬ 
turned for three weeks to the Statler 
Terrace room. Eddie Bergman once 
more wields the baton at the spot . . . 
Bassist Red Mitchell is organizing 
monthly “Jazz in the Afternoon” ses¬ 
sions at the Arcadia Music mart. Con¬ 
certs are held every fourth Sunday 
with Dr. Lorin Stephens moderating 
discussions between musicians and audi¬ 
ence after the blowing. Mitchell now 
has two albums in the can for Con¬ 
temporary. 

BAND BRIEFS: The Jerry Gray 
band is playing Friday dances at the 
Deauville club in Santa Monica . . . 
Stan Kenton is set for three repeat 
dates at the Las Vegas Sahara. The 
first is due Aug. 6 . . . Claude Gordon 
is booked July 25-Aug. 3 at the Salt 
Air ballroom in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

DOTTED NOTES: Tony Papa, drum¬ 
mer with the Johnny (Scat) Davis’ 
band, reports that the title of the 
group’s unreleased Liberty LP is 
Hooray for Hollywood. That gig at 
Zardi’s must have been a ball . . . 
Tenorist Babe Russin has an album 
coming out on Dot called Music Soothes 
the Savage Beast (sic). 

Hal Derwin, bandleader at the Bilt- 
more Bowl for five years before the 
place folded, has entered the agenting 
field. He joined Hal Jovien’s Premiere 
Artists & Productions. 

—tynan 

San Francisco 

Judy Tristano replaced Bruce Lippin- 
cott as featured tenor soloist with the 
Cellar Jazz quartet . . . Earl Hines’ big 
band, being booked locally by Charley 
Stern, has just been through shake-up. 
There are a lot of new T faces in it . . . 
Ken Whitson taking over the trumpet 
chair with the Hines all-stars at the 
Hangover while Muggsy Spanier is 
away. Spanier is expected back July 
19 . . . Les Brown did a weekend locally, 
including a date at the El Patio . . . 
Rudy Salvini’s big band played a con¬ 
cert for the Berkeley high school and 
a dance-concert at the Sands in Oak¬ 
land before taking summer hiatus. 

Frank Sinatra did a series of per¬ 
sonal appearances in northern Califor¬ 
nia in June for Lee Gordon. June 8 he 
played San Jose for a matinee, that 
night he played Salt Lake City; June 
9 he played the Cow Palace in San 
Francisco for a matinee, Sacramento 
that night. Advance publicity was slim 
. . . The Mary Kaye trio did SRO busi¬ 
ness at Fack’s II. Matt Dennis opened 
there June 19 for three weeks, followed 
by Anita O’Day. June Christy, The Four 
Freshmen, The Hi-Lo’s, and Mary Kaye 
all set for fall appearances at the club 
. . . Cal Tjader opens at the Black 



ON 


Now fronting own group... 
recently recorded with Norman G 
among top ten drummers in both 
Down Beat Popularity Polls ... 
drums are Gretsch Broadkasters. 

Clean and straight, swinging style . . . good, 
strong big band drummer ... is flashy and one of 
the greatest technicians . . . began use of two bass 
drums, giving scope to sound—added drive. 


DRUMS 


Says his Gretsch Broadkaster drums sound really great 
. . . likes looks too . . . calls them “finest I ever owned”. 


Try out Gretsch Broadkaster Drums at your dealer’s . . . 
FREE Gretsch Drum catalog ... illustrated in color ... 
write for copy. 


GRETSCH 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. D * 7117 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





Gold Crown 

Drum and Banjo heads are the best on the marhetl 

Here's why:— 

★ Thirty-two years under same supervision. 

★ Mounted heads are individually packed. 

★ Unmounted heads are shipped flat. 

★ Only the most suitable calf skins are used for 
Gold Crown Quality. 

★ Naturalness is stressed instead of artificial 
processes employed by others. 

★ The first, last, and utmost importance In drum 
head making . . . "the playability" Is given 
its fullest justifications! 

WHITE EAGLE RAWHIDE MFG. €0. 

1652 N. Throop St. — Chicago 22, Ilf. 

Phone: ARmltage 6-0872 
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• FOURTH ANNUAL THURSDAY 
NEWPORT FRIDAY 

JAZz JS 

FESTIVAL 4-5-6-7 

• A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION- 


THURSDAY — Louis Armstrong “Birthday Party." 
Sidney Bechet, Ella Fitzgerald, Earl Hines, Kid Ory, 
1 Jack Teagarden, Red Allen and others, 
i FRIDAY — Roy Eldridge, Erroll Garner 3, Stan Getz, 
I Bobby Hackett 6, Coleman Hawkins, Stan Kenton 
I Orch., Carmen McRae, George Shearing 5 and 
’ others. 

SATURDAY—Dave Brubeck 4, Chris Connor, Dizzy 

• Gillespie Orch., Billie Holiday, Gerry Mulligan 4, 
i Turk Murphy'6, Sonny Stitt 4, and others. 

SUNDAY — Count Basie Orch., Jimmy Giuffre 3, 
| Lionel Hampton, Oscar Peterson 3, Jimmy Rushing, 
> Stuff Smith, Sarah Vaughan, Teddy Wilson 3 and 
others. 

1 > Fri.-Sat.-Sun. Afternoon Concerts at 2:30: 

. “Future Jazz Greats"—$ 1.50 General Admission 
I Friday Afternoon — Ruby Braff 5 with Pee Wee 

* Russell, Cannonball 5, Jazz Lab 5, Matt Matthews, 

I Bernard Peiffer 3, Leon Sash 4, Toshiko 3. 

1 . Saturday Afternoon — Don Elliott 4, Horace 
I Silver 5, Jimmy Smith 3, Kai Winding 7, Farmingdale 
I High School Orch., Bobby Henderson, Jackie Paris, 

1 Eddie Costa, Tony Scott, Rolf Kuhn, Oscar Pettiford. 

I ' Sunday Afternoon — Gospel Program: MISS 
| MAHALIA JACKSON plus Clara Ward Singers. 

, • Directed by GEORGE WEIN • 


) EVENING CONCERTS — 8:30 P.M. 

> ALL SEATS RESERVED 

► $5, $4, $3 per concert 


For tickets in New York City; 

Tailored Travel. 32 E. 69th St., TRafalgar 9-897tr 
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Exclusive Photos 

BANDS IN ACTION 

Action pictures of all name leaders, musi- 
cians. vocalists, also Rock ’n’ Roll Artists. 
Guaranteed to please. 50c each: 4 for SI.00. 

ARSENE STUDIOS 
756 — 7th Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 

<;in«av R / TO Unobtainable elsewhere. 


UNIFORMS 


for DANCE BANDS, ORCH., etc. 

From plain to fanciest. 

Standard or Your own ideas. 

ACADEMIC CHURCH & CHOIR GOWNS 

5870 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Hawk June 29 for two months. On July 
2 the Jazz Messengers j*oin him . . . 
Pave Brubeck mulling an offer to play 
England this winter . . . Bob Mielke 
back in town and taking his Bearcats 
into the Pioneer Village at Lafayette 
for two weeks . . . 

—ralph j. gleason 

Philadelphia 

The piano reigns as king here. June 
opened with these pianists in town the 
same week: The newly-opened Band¬ 
stand had two top jazzmen, Bud Powell 
and Don Shirley on tap. Meanwhile, 
Toshiko was at Showboat. At Red Hill, 
Billy Taylor shared billing with Car¬ 
men McRae (backed by the talented 
Ray Bryant). The Red Hill closed out 
May with George Shearing, while Jim¬ 
my Smith pounded out his modern or¬ 
gan stylings at Show Boat. And Erroll 
Garner was due at the Red Hill in June 
• . . In the vocal department, Dinah 
Washington was at Pep’s recently and 
Billie Holiday sang at the Bandstand, 
with Paul Quinichette also on the bill. 
It was Billie’s second appearance here 
in five weeks. She opened May at Pep’s. 

Elliot Lawrence and crew opened the 
season at Atlantic City’s Steel Pier 
. . . Charlie Ventura, still not recovered 
from losing his pet bass sax in the 
fire at Chubby’s, played a week recently 
at a night spot in Chester, near here ... 
Jack Wellington continues his jazz ses¬ 
sions weekly at the Playhouse Inn, New 
Hope. Peanuts Hucko has been in sev¬ 
eral times, backed by Trenton jazzmen. 

—dave bittan 

Washington, D. C. 

THE Orchestra, with Stan Getz sit¬ 
ting in, drew a packed house to the 
Bayou on June 2, It was a first, and 
highly sucessful, venture into modern 
sounds for the hitherto Dixieland club. 
Plans are under way for every-other- 
Sunday sessions with guest stars. The 
big band continues to impress as an ex¬ 
citing swinging crew. 

Miff Mole, billed as coming directly 
from an engegement with Red Nichols, 
played Memorial day eve at the Bayou 
... On June 19, THE Orchestra, Jack 
Nimitz’ recording band, guitarist Char¬ 
lie Byrd, Joe Rinaldi’s Swanee Six and 
Buddy Rowell’s Afro-Cuban band 
played a concert at the Watergate. It 
was sponsored by the AFM perfor¬ 
mance trust fund. 

Rowell and Byrd are playing Monday 
sessions at the Crescent restaurant . . . 
The Vineyard was closed by fire . . . 
The Washington Jazz club showed the 
Odyssey television film They Found a 
Blue Note and the rare Bessie Smith 
film St. Louis Blues at its May meet¬ 
ing. 

— paul sampson 


Detroit 

The Vinnie Burke string quartet did 
a week at the Rouge lounge, followed 
by Lurlean Hunter, Terry Gibbs, and 
Phineas Newborn . . . Philly Joe Jones, 
Pepper Adams, Doug Watkins, Donald 
Byrd, Elmo Hope, and drummer Louis 
Hayes were featured in a recent Satur¬ 
day night session at Klein’s Show bar. 
Jones, Adams, Watkins, and Hope are 
here to join Chet Baker . . . Tenor sax- 
ist Frank Morelli is working weekends 
at the Hajji Babi . . . Baker’s Key¬ 
board lounge had Carmen Cavallaro for 
an extended engagement . . . Pee Wee 
Hunt is in for two weeks at the Crest 


lounge . . . Pianist - organist - singer 
Helen Scott has been held over in¬ 
definitely at the Park Shelton’s Sap¬ 
phire room. 

—donald r. stone 

Cleveland 

Cleveland will be well represented at 
the Newport Jazz festival this year. 
Besides the many carloads of fans 
driving up, the Jazz Ohio club will 
charter a bus . . . The only jazz artists 
to be featured on the Cleveland sum¬ 
mer pops concerts will be the Dave 
Brubeck quartet on July 18 . . . Louis 
Jordan finished a stint at the Loop 
lounge and is followed this week by 
Sarah McLawler. Next week Muggsy 
Spanier takes over . . . Add Dizzy Gil¬ 
lespie to the names of top groups ap¬ 
pearing this summer at the Modern 
Jazz room. He Will appear the week of 
July 15 following Chris Conner and 
Oscar Peterson . . . The Chester high 
school band did not open at the Flame 
bar, but instead switched to the west 
side, at Olson’s. 

—jan frost 

St. Louis 

The Mound City Six and Singleton 
Palmer playing Sunday Dixie sessions 
at The Trees in Castlewood . . . Jerry 
Berger and Harry Frost have broken 
through the sound barrier and launched 
a jazz record show on KCFM. It’s from 
10 p.m. to midnight on Mondays with 
plans afoot for some documentary and 
biographical programs such as the 
Charlie Parker story. The tenacious 
Spider Burks remains as the lone jazz 
jockey on AM radio in St. Louis . . . 
The parade of jazz names continues at 
Molina’s with Chet Baker now in the 
room . . . Kai Winding followed Buddy 
DeFranco and Dorothy Donegan at Pea¬ 
cock Alley. 

—ken meir 

Toronto 

Following an exciting week by the 
Horace Silver quintet, the Town tavern 
booked the Norm Amadio trio with 
trumpeter Herbie Spanier added. In the 
latter part of June, the Jimmy Giuffre 
trio and the Terry Gibbs quartet were 
featured . . . The Grads were due in 
Hollywood July 1 to make a second 
LP for Liberty Records and to do club 
and television dates on the west coast 
. . . Vocalist Jane Morgan worked two 
weeks at the Royal York’s Imperial 
room . . . The Stan Kenton Orchestra 
is booked for a one-niter at the Palace 
Pier on July 9 . . . Mahalia Jackson 
drew a full house at Massey hall in 
May . . . The Ron Collier jazz quartet 
and the Jack Groob string quartet pre¬ 
sented a concert June 25 at Casa Loma 
. . . The Colonial tavern has suspended 
its jazz policy and' will book variety 
acts. 

—roger feather 


Combo Arrangement 

Beginning on the next page is a 
special addition to the current ser¬ 
ies of easily-adaptable combo ar¬ 
rangements being printed in Down 
Beat. It is a special from the book 
of the Dave Pell octet, copyright 
by Pell Mell Music, and used with 
permission. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 

30c PER WORD — MINIMUM 6HARGE $4.50 
DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 
"on sale" date of issue. 

Remittance must accompany copy 
Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, 50c Extra 


ARRANGEMENTS 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS: Voiced for any com¬ 
bination, styled commercial or jazz. Write: 
Arrangers, 1-E South Apartments, Orono, 
Maine. 


DIXIE ARRANGEMENTS 75c each. Zep Meissner, 
5015 Biloxi, North Hollywood, Calif. 


TENOR BAND ARRANGEMENTS. For details 
write: Bob Bullard, 1118 North Sixth, May- 
wood, Illinois. 


DAVI PELLSTYLED ARRANGEMENTS for Trum¬ 
pet, Trombone, Alto-Baritone, Tenor, Rhythm. 
B. Eberhart, P.O. Box 323, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


SPECIALS!! Voiced for Trumpet, Alto, Tenor 
plus rhythm. Also Trumpet, Tenor Trombone, 
and Trumpet, Alto, Toner, Trombone, Bari¬ 
tone arrangements. Arranging Service, 24 
Lincoln Ave., Pittsford, N. Y. 


JAZZ CHORUSES, your 3, $1.00; Fake Books, 
2$ tunes, $3.Of; “Drumming by Ear”, $2.60; 
Brasses, “Range-Endurance”, $3.Of. Creigh¬ 
ton, Box 5173, Sarasota, Fla. 


SMASH “NOVELTIES" Arranged for Dixieland. 
Free price list. “Red” Fox, 1847 N. Nor¬ 
mandie, Hollywood 27, California. 


FOR SALE 


ORCHESTRA COATS —Single-breasted whites $5. 
Double-breasted $3. Single-breasted Blues $6, 
Tuxedo Trousers $4. Shirts $2, Sashes $2. 
FREE LISTS. Wallace, 2453 N. Halsted, Chi¬ 
cago. 


SAVE MONEY ON Instruments, Drums, Acces¬ 
sories. Write for details. Chuck Regen, Box 
256, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


SHAWLCOLLAR BAND JACKETS, all sizes, 
white. Blue, Maroon, only $14.75 prepaid. 
Immediate delivery. Jan Stevens, P. O. Box 
311, Maddapequa, L. I. 


USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE 
BREASTED $5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE 
UNIFORMS, 1210 JEFFERSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HELP WANTED 


LYRIC WRITER —Wanted as partner in song¬ 
writing team. Send sample lyric. L. Shanks, 
1134 Forest, Evanston, Ill. 


COLLEGE DANCE BAND need Tenor, bari, piano, 
bass, drums. Box 1566, University, Alabama. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE SONGS??? Read “Songwriter’s Review” 
magazine. 1650-DB Broadway, New York 19. 
25c copy; $2 year. 


SONGWRITERS, protect your ideas! Hold all 
songs, poems! Write for safe, correct pro¬ 
cedure. SONG SERVICE, Dept. DB, 333 West 
56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING AT 
HOME. WRITE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 
WELLS ST., LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


COMMERCIAL RECORDS of your own song 
custom made at low cost. Sterling Records, 
25 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL, 30 self-teaching les¬ 
sons $3.00; (samples) over fifty publications. 
Phil Breton Publications, P. O. Box 1432, 
Omaha 8, Neb. 


CLASSIFIED ADS Cont. 


ATTENTION SONGWRITERS! Your song profes¬ 
sionally copied—1 page—12 copies—$5.00. Send 
Check or Money Order. Knight Music, 1650 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


23,000 COMEDY LINES, bits, parodies, routines! 
Free Catalog. Write: ROBERT ORBEN, 73-11 
BELL BOULEVARD, BAYSIDE 64, NEW 
YORK. 


MUSIC COMPOSED for songs. Send words for 
free examination. Records made. Five Star 
Music Masters, 307 Beacon Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


100 MARRIAGE gags $1. Eddie Gay, 242 West 
72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


RECORDS 


CANADA. Free Catalogue, over 35 U.S.— 
European jazz—labels. World-wide-jazz, 430-A 
Homer St., Vancouver, B.C. 


MILITARY BAND RECORDS bought, sold, ex¬ 
change. Write for list or send own. Box 
756, c/o Down Beat, 2001 S. Calumet, Chgo. 
16, Ill. 


FREE CATALOGS — Berigan - Beiderbecke or 
Charlie Parker or Bing Crosby. ARC—341— 
Cooper Station, N. Y. 


Where To Go 


Los Angeles Area 


JAZZ INFORMAL 

* Recitals In The Modern Idiom 

Every Monday Night 9:00-2:00 a.m. 

PURPLE ONION 

7290 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood HO 2-5363 


George Shearing Quintet 

Opening July 2 

CHET BAKER 
PEACOCK LANE 

Hollywood's Newest Jazz Room 
Hollywood Blvd. cor. Western HO 9-6053 


HOWARD RUMSEY'S 

Lighthouse All-Stars 

THE LIGHTHOUSE 

Hertnosa Beach 

Top Modern Jazz Names 
in Concert 


A Fresh Sound In Dixieland 
by 

T. Riley 

and 

THE SAINTS 

Hermosa Inn Hermosa Beach 


San Francisco Area 


CAL TJADER 

Coming June 2 

ART BLAKEY 

BLACKHAWK 

200 Hyde St., San Francisco, Calif. 


MUSICIANS 


YOU CAN SOUND 
LIKE THE TOP JAZZ PERFORMERS! 

We arrange modern Jazz choruses on all Impor¬ 
tant standards, especially for yojr instrument. 
Our staff writes for America's leading Jazz 
Soloists. 

Minimum prices 

WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 


FOR PIANO 

354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 
use fourth chords, 9th, 11th and 13th 

chords in modem jazz piano styling.75 

364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MODERN 

PIANIST and how to apply them.75 

353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Ad¬ 
lib jazz phrases to fit the most used 

chord progressions.50 

980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

How to play off-beat bop piano back¬ 
grounds .50 

912—CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH INTER¬ 
VALS. A chart of ultramodern 3, 4, 5 
and 6 note chords and how to substitute 

them for conventional chords.$1.00 

940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD HITS. 
Exciting, different harmonizations of all 

the best known all-time hits.$1.00 

376—MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS FOR 
PIANO. How to transform sheet music 
chords into modern extended chord posi¬ 
tions . $1.00 


345—MAM B0 
PIANO. 

RHYTHM 

PATTERNS 

FOR 

370—SINGLE 

NOTE 

FIGURATIONS 

FOR 


STANDARD HITS. Typical modem piano 

ad-lib variations applied to songs.75 

88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PROGRES¬ 

SIONS. Examples and exercises for the 

progressive pianist .50 

80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full ex¬ 
planation and examples of this modem 
piano style Including a blockchord har¬ 
mony chart .$1.00 

49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the 
right hand. Modem runs to fit the most 

used chord combinations.50 

904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the right 

hand in all popular keys.. .50 

66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMONIZA¬ 
TIONS. The modern way of harmonizing 
any melody note using unconventional 
chord formation . . ,50 


FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 

506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDERULE. Four 

separate slide rules give all chords, 
transposition and scales at a glance. 

Also 14 choices of harmonizing any 
melody note. Complete.75 

43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 

How to use chords as fill-ins, background 

for correct improvising, etc.$1.50 

57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A scientific 
method with exercises that develop and 
improve the capacity for memorizing mu¬ 
sic .50 

959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. A tested 
practical method that will improve your 

sight reading .50 

52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES. The 
principles of improvising correct harmonic 

progressions for any melody.$1.00 

47—IMPROVISING and HIT PLAYING. 
Hundreds of improvisation patterns 
shown on all chords. A chord Index lo¬ 
cates many jazz phrases for any chord 

combinations .....$1.00 

365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1728 mod¬ 
ern two-measure jazz phrases to fit all 

chords .$1.00 

04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS, chart 
of chords that may be used in place of 
any regular major, minor, and 7th chords .50 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. Typical 

Be-bop examples in all popular keys.. .50 

371— MODERN BLUES STYLES. New style 

blues examples for all treble clef in¬ 
struments .75 

372— NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. Modem 

themes with ad-lib take-offs. For all 
treble clef instruments (chord Symbols 
included) .$1.25 

16—HOW TO PLAY BE-BOP. Full analysis, 

theory and many examples.$1.50 

907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE SONGS. In¬ 
structions in finding more modern sub¬ 
stitute chords for conventional sheet mu¬ 
sic harmony .75 


Minimum Order $1.50—Money Back Guarantee 


FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 
PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 

WALTER STUART musie studio inc. 

Box 514-D, Union, N. J. 




















































































-ISM?* 


GERRY MUlllOAH 1 
CHE! BAKE* 1 

I AR! PEPP tR 1 

BUD SHANK 
I CHICO HAMIl!ON 1 
1 AND MANY OTHERS 


a nd octets 


mood 


- iuc *y Thomp. 


an ^wkins 
Cfn/e Roys/ 


THE I 

great 

SWING 

bands 

BENNY GOODMAN 
TOMMY DORSEY 
COUNT BASIE 
ARTIE SHAW 
fc^THERS 


LIONEL HAMPTON'S 
ALL-STAR GROUPS 

with Nat “King" Cole, 
Coleman Hawkins and others 




for 


only 


WITH 

MEMBERSHIP 


12 INCH LONG PLAY ALBUMS 

EXCITING HI-FI SESSIONS WITH THE 

GREATEST NAMES in JAZZ! 


Choose your favorite music from these new hi-fi JAZZ albums I 


N ow you can take your pick of the most 
exciting music of our times... almost for 
pennies! Simply choose YOUR THREE 
FAVORITES now from the ten new 12" 
long pi ying Jazz albums shown here. All 
three are yours to keep for only $2.98! 

TJr*'ci it; not just one record, but three 
compi le 12" long playing high-fidelity al¬ 
bums, containing a total of up to 36 immor¬ 
tal jazz classics . Usual retail value as much 
as $14.94. 

All the Jazz Styles and All the Big Names 

Here's your chance to discover the wonderful 
impact of jazz... to feel all the pleasure and 
excitement of America's major contribution to 
the world of music. It's all here—from the melan¬ 
choly Blues of the cotton fields and the crowded 
cities ... from early New Orleans Dixieland to 
the driving Chicago beat... from the exciting 
rhythms of Swing to the cool tones of Modern. 
Here are the inspired, personal interpretations 
of the great Jazz immortals — Sidney Bechet, 
Jelly Roll Morton, Benny Goodman,, Lionel 
Hampton, Charlie Parker, Dave Brubeck, Gerry 
Mulligan, and many more—all vibrantly alive on 
these superb, Jazztone Society recordings. 


Build a Great Jazz Collection 
at Huge Cash Savings 

When you take advantage of this introductory 
bargain offer, you also obtain a valuable Trial 
Membership in the Jazztone Society. As a mem¬ 
ber you will receive each month — at no extra 
cost — a fascinating jazz-record bulletin. Here 
you will find a detailed, informative description 
of the featured selection offered, and important 
background notes about the performing artists. 
You’ll also find a list of other special selections 
available. If you want the featured recording, 
you just let it come. If not, you may decline 
it in advance — simply by returning the form 
always provided. 

You may accept as few as three selections 
during the year — and you pay only the Mem¬ 
ber’s price of $2.98- (plus small shipping charge) 
per long playing album. This is a saving of as 
much as U0% off the usual retail cost for similar 
recordings. (You may resign at any time after 
buying three future monthly selections.) 

But the fabulous membership bonus offer of 
THREE albums for only $2.98 (plus shipping) 
may soon be withdrawn. Choose them now and 
mail entire coupon — without money — to the 
Jazztone Society, Dept. 3028, 71 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Check 3 albums—worth up 

COOL JAZZ J1240 

□ The Saxes of Stan Getz and 
Charlie Parker. Jazz with heed 
and heart appeal by two of the saxo¬ 
phone's most famous stylesetters, 
with Miles Davis, Max Roach, etc. 

DIXIELAND J1241 

Dixieland Now and Then. Ex¬ 
amples of today’s Dixieland by 
Jimmy McPartland, Bud Freeman and 
pals...yesterday’s New Orleans jazz 
by Paul Barbarin and veteran friends. 

BIG BAND SWING J1245 

□ The Great Swing Bands. Benny 
Goodman, Artie Shaw, Tommy 
Dorsey, Count Basie and others in 
new-fidelity recordings of great orig¬ 
inal performances. 

.,. t . , _ .- SMALL GROUP SWING J1246 

months'* 1 a ' bUmS dUrmg the "*** 12 IH <->onel Hampton's All Star Group. 
montns * LJ The great “Hamp" with invigo¬ 

rating support from Coleman Hawk¬ 
ins, Nat “King" Cole, Benny Carter 
Name...*. a !? d many more. Dinah, High Society, 

free— if you send coupon now! . e“- 

„„ PIANO JAZZ J1247 

George t.S imon, Dean of Amer- Address.«•»•»«•*»*. |—| Fats Waller Plays and Sings. 

strikingly illustrated booklet that ' — ‘ intOriTISI plcUllStlCS Dy 0116 Of 

Sf the *»eat st fazz a s n t d viL ppre * 1 rifv Jazzdom’s greatest performers—plus 

from traditional New Orleans to 1 7nr>A Qhaf-A SOfTie impish VOCSi Versions Of The 

modern progressive. ; tone ................... btate. . Sheik of Araby, $hortnin’ Bread, etc. 


Mail Entire Coupon Without Money to: 

THE JAZZTONE SOCIETY, Dept. 3028 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

Send me at once the THREE Jazz Al¬ 
bums checked at right. Also reserve for 
me a trial membership in the Jazztone 
Society. If I decide to keep them, I will 
pay you only $2.98 plus a few cents 
shipping charge as full payment for 
ALL THREE. Otherwise, I will return 
them within 5 days, owe nothing, and 
you may cancel my membership. 

As a member, I will receive a full 
description of each future monthly se¬ 
lection, and I need accept only those I 
wish to own. I may decline any record¬ 
ing in advance simply by returning the 
form always provided. For each 12" 
long-play disc I accept I will pay the 
Member’s low price of only $2.98 plus 
shipping. I may cancel my membership 
any time after accepting any three 


D- 


to $14.94—for just $2.98! 

COLLECTORS’ JA7Z J1249 

□ Early Jazz Greats. A collector’s 
item! The first recording by 
the Original Dixieland Jazz Band plus 
performances by Bechet, Beider¬ 
becke, Jelly Roll Morton, etc., in 
brand new sound. 

INTIMATE JAZZ J1254 
Jazz A La Mood. Intimate music 
for after midnight by such soul¬ 
ful Jazz stars as Jack Teagarden, 
Coleman Hawkins, Lucky Thompson 
and others. 

THE BLUES J1258 

□ Comparative Blues. Top stars 
Buck Clayton, Sidney Bechet, 
Maxie Kaminsky, Jack Teagarden, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie Parker and 
others ... blow their own contrast¬ 
ing versions of the blues. 

PROGRESSIVE JAZZ J1272 

□ The Best of Brubeck. Superb 
examples of Brubeck at his 
peak — his trio, his quartet and his 
octet — with great assists from Paul 
Desmond, Cal Tjader and others. 
MODERN JAZZ J1274 

□ West Coast Jazz, Vol. III. The 
latest collection of the won¬ 
drous new brand of jazz, played by 
its innovators: Gerry Mulligan, Chet 
Baker, Chico Hamilton, Bud Shank, 
Art Pepper, e tc. __ J 



















